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CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAW OF ATTRACTION. 


JOAN O’ROURKE found ample food for reflection in the con- 
trasts of life afforded by that brief stay in London. The empty 


exactions of society on the one hand, the strenuous efforts at its 
improvement, or abolition, on the other, struck her as more 
entertaining than effectual. 

To an onlooker, at once disinterested and observant, it all 
seemed so useless and purposeless; an effort feeble as that of 
Sisyphus to roll his stone even one inch forward. The 4égantes 
and beauties of the Park seemed scarcely of the same sex as 
those crop-haired and tailor-clad reformers who clamoured for 
equal rights with man, and for whom the election hoardings or 
the platform, the meetings of demagogues, and the over- 
population of the East End, held all the strongest interests of 
life. 

It was not only the social but the sexual struggle that 
astonished the girl. The dominant note had indeed sounded. 
It rang out in the columns of the daily journals and the litera- 
ture of the hour. The pulpit and the Park alike gave it promi- 
nence, and the fashionable drama allowed its challenge to ring 
forth as the newest attraction for jaded tastes. 

When Joan heard that note repeated again and again, when 
the grievances, errors and morbid cravings of the Eternal 
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Feminine greeted her in, drawing-room, and club and theatre 
alike, she began to wonder what would be the result of this 
endless complaining. 

Did woman really know what she wanted? and would she be 
any better off when she got it ? 

Fresh from a country where temperament makes life content 
with little, and where the strife of sexual competition was yet 
unknown, it seemed more than strange to listen to the clamour 
and complaints that were rising on all sides—waves ona sea 
that threatened vengeance for a long enforced calm, and were 
gaining strength and storm with every hour. 

Yet outwardly the world went on its old way. Women 
shopped, and gossipped and whispered the naughtiest stories of 
each other with the usual zest. Men studied the fashion of a 
tie, or a shirt stud, what time they lounged down Piccadilly or 
Bond Street, or spent idle hours watching the life of the streets 
from club windows. 

Dinner parties and balls claimed tired mondaines ; and listless 
youths, to whom life was all boredom, affixed their button-holes, 
and let their hansoms carry them to Grosvenor Square, and Park 
Lane, to meet the same crowd with which they exchanged 
greetings in the Row, and murmured scandals at church parade, 
and had seen at Henley and Hurlingham even as they would 
see them again at Goodwood and Cowes, at Homburg and 
Spa and Trouville, and all the places that had no interest and no 
beauty save what fashion decreed. 

“There’s something rotten in the state of Denmark,” quoted 
Joan, as their victoria sped along the noisy streets, bound for an 
afternoon musicale at Chelsea, at a house where the best singers 
and latest novelty in long-haired pianists were sure to be met. 

She was looking her loveliest in creamy silk, with touches of 
black velvet, and a black picture hat covering her sunny brown 
hair. 

Mrs. Carr looked at her with some surprise and some amuse- 
ment. 

“ What makes you say that?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. It flashed across me, remembering all I’ve 
seen and done in these two weeks. Do you never get tired of 
it, Aunt Bet ?” 

“Of the world? No. It amuses me always. I take it at its 
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own value. It never deceives me. I am always diverted. I am 
often astonished, but I’m never bored.” 

“ Whatever will you do in the country?” asked Joan, with a 
pitying glance at a flower-girl, sitting by her faded, drooping 
wares at a street corner. “Oh, do stop one moment, Price,” she 
entreated, and then threw some silver into the girl’s lap as her 
languid eyes glanced up at the carriage. 

“ My dear Joan, when will you learn the evils of indiscriminate 
charity ?” exclaimed Mrs. Carr. “That'll all go in beer, you 
know.” 

“ She doesn’t look as if she drank beer,” said the girl, quietly. 
“ Her face was so sad, and she looked so hot and tired, and her 
flowers were all dying.” 

Mrs. Carr said no more on the subject.. She, too, had her 
charitable moments, when she could not find it in her heart to 
bestow help on the hungry and suffering only in an organised 
and parliamentary manner. 

“But about Denmark?” she resumed, as the carriage turned 
down one of those narrow streets which coachmen choose as 
short cuts, and where the craze for zstheticism was made 
manifest by the Japanese pottery in the windows, the sunflowers 
on the chimney-pieces, and the sage greens and dull blues of the 
wall-papers. 

The houses were all hideous and all alike—dull, red brick, and 
an attempt at a porch, with cheap coloured glass let in to 
illustrate a builder’s idea of artistic fitness. 

Joan sighed as she glanced at the ugly staring row. 

“TI meant everything, I think,” she said. “Life, society, poor 
and rich, art and talent; it is unsatisfying and so foolish, and it 
might be so much better.” 

“Of course it might,” said Mrs. Carr briskly. “But then, 
Rome wasn’t built in a day, and improvements can’t keep pace 
with our wishes. I’ve noticed that you are more dissatisfied 
with life than ever since you went to the New Club. I’m sorry 
I took you. You'll never get any enjoyment out of life if you 
go asking the why and wherefore of it. You ought to accept it 
as you do the workings of a watch. As long as it keeps time, 
that’s all you ask of it. If you were to dissect the springs and 
pull out the wheels, the watch itself would be of no use to you 
at all.” 
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“T think my tastes are naturally simple,” said Joan, gravely, 
“and all this rush and hurry, and excitement and rivalry, seem 
to me out of place and infinitely absurd. As for enjoyment— 
well, I enjoy a sunset, a river scene, a beautiful poem, a clever 
book, a piece of music; but zof the crush of a ball-room, the 
endless courses and unnecessary wines of a dinner-party, the 
semi-indecencies of modern Art, the morbid impurity of modern 
plays. I want something healthy, fresh, clean! Here I feel as 
if I can’t breathe, or move, or even think freely.” 

“Oh, faith! you do ¢hat,” laughed Mrs. Carr. “I belive 
you've picked up a lot of this stuff from Tommy Attwood. He’s 
always talking to you, I notice.” 

_ Joan laughed. 

“ He’s very amusing,” she said ; “but he doesn’t believe half 
he says. It’s only surface satire with him, as with so many 
others. That’s what I find fault with—this half-hearted sincerity, 
this attempt to ridicule and abuse what every action of our lives 
upholds. Why must we be hypocrites, Aunt Bet? I believe I 
should drift into it too, if I lived here long.” 

“ Well, if we weren't, I don’t know what would happen,” said 
Mrs. Carr, amusedly. “We should get into fine scrapes, I’m 
sure. Fancy saying to a visitor, ‘Oh! bother take you! What 
did you come here for? I didn’t want to see you!’ Ortoa 
hostess, ‘ My dear madam, it has been a hateful evening. You 
simply don’t know ow to give a party!’ Or to a society belle, 
‘Why on earth do you paint your face like that, since a child 
could see it wasn’t a natural colour?’ and so on. Isn’t it 
pleasanter to go through life pretending that visitors are agree- 
able, and parties never dull, and that all women owe their com- 
plexions to nature and soap and water? At least, it makes the 
wheels run smooth, and gets one the reputation of being charm- 
ing.” 

“Wasn’t that Captain Talbot who went by in that hansom ?” 
asked Joan, quickly. 

“I didn’t see,” said Mrs. Carr. “It’s not unlikely. He's 
always going away and always turning up. I expect he will be 
at Lady Buller’s. He’s passionately fond of music.” 

Just the faintest tinge of colour crept into her face as she met 
Joan’s eyes. The girl saw it and wondered. She had not yet 
learnt that the Counsellor, as Lady Kate called him, was 
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more than any other of her hundred and one friends to Mrs. 
Carr. 

She leant back in her seat and did not speak again till the 
victoria drew up at the tall, red-brick, Queen-Anne mansion, 
which was their destination. 

A sense of pleasure curiously distinct from any feeling she 
usually experienced on entering drawing-rooms, thrilled Joan 
O’Rourke’s sensitive heart as she looked round the beautiful and 
artistic rooms, and glanced from them through open windows 
and Cairo-screened balcony to the shining river and full-leaved 
foliage of Battersea Park. This part of London was new to her. 

As she sat back in her chair in the cool, flower-filled rooms 
that were for once uncrowded, and listened to choice gems of 
music and the perfection of artistic singing from operatic stars, 
she confessed that there might be such a thing as an enjoyable 
“At Home,” and felt annoyed as she met the ubiquitous Tommy 
Attwood’s wandering glance and jerky bow. She knew in- 
stinctively that he would make his way to her side and then 
peace and enjoyment would be over. 

Tommy Attwood was one of the “smart set,” and loved 
nothing better than the sound of his own voice, and the ex- 
pression of his own opinions. 

To him “nothing was good, nothing was fair, nothing was 
lovely.” Sensationalism was the breath of his life, and scandal 
the idol of his soul. When the last notes of Ben Davis’s ex- 
quisite tenor had floated into silence and a murmur of applause 
was sounding aristocratic pleasure, Tommy left his seat by the 
side of a fashionable lady novelist, who did “ pars” for the World 
and contributed British Museum articles to the Fortnightly, and 
who always spoke of George Meredith as a failure and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward as “one of the three Incomprehensibles,” and 
was generally vague and shallow and smart, and self-laudatory, as 
became a titled person who had condescended to swell the 
ranks of literature. 

Tommy had conceived a sudden passion for the beautiful 
Irish girl, who belied all the traditions of her race by her grave 
and severe dignity, and the utter absence of “local colour ” in 
her speech. 

He was not a marrying man, as he took good care to tell 
every girl on whom his butterfly fancy rested for a moment, but 
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he admired beauty, and could appreciate good breeding if only 
by contrast to the slang expressions and slipshod English that 
fashion had decreed was “smart.” 

Joan shook hands with him as he slipped into a vacant 
seat. At the same moment she noted Captain Talbot’s 
tall figure making its way towards them. She felt a little bit 
annoyed that he had not been quicker. There was no other 
vacant seat at hand. 

“You never told me you were coming here, Miss Joan,” said 
Tommy Attwood, reproachfully. 

- He invariably called her that, having a rooted objection to 
surnames, either male or feminine. 

“Am I supposed to tell you every place I’m going to, Mr. 
Attwood ?” 

“When you know what a pleasure it is to me to meet you it 
would at least be charitable,” he said. 

She glanced at his pale, clean-shaven face and weak mouth 
with something of content in her frank eyes. 

“T am afraid I am not charitable—in your sense of the word,” 
she said coolly. 

“TI suppose you mean it’s all one whether you meet me or not. 
That’s cruel, Miss O’Rourke ; you’ve made me suffer a great deal 
at your hands. Lady Scatterton was telling me just now I’d 
grown thin, and was positively glum—lI to be called glum? It’s 
positively alarming. I shall lose character as well as weight. 
Do you want to listen to the music? I wish you wouldn't. 
Let me take you to the tea-room, or out on the balcony, it’s 
positively rural out there—river and trees and bridge—and 
those trotty little blinds ; don’t let anyone seein from the street, 
though you can see out. Come from Cairo, really ; no imitation 
Liberty things. Do come.” 

“No thank you,” said Joan, coldly. “I came to hear the 
music.” 

“But you can hear it out there.” 

“T daresay ; but if I go out there you will talk, and I can’t 
listen to two things at once.” 

“You're very candid. I suppose I may consider myself 
snubbed—and after toiling to the wilds of Chelsea on a broiling 
afternoon just to see you.” 

“I’m quite sure you've éod/ed here, as you call it, in the 
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interest of your paper, and not to see me,” said Joan, with a bow 
to Captain Talbot, who had just reached their row of chairs. 

“Indeed, you’re wrong ; the paper is of no consequence.” 

“TI thought it was the most important periodical of the age.” 

“To its editor, I suppose, but not to me! I should be sorry 
if my interests were so narrowed or so limited; which reminds 
me that I’m suffering agonies with neuralgia.” 

“Have the tooth out,” advised Joan. 

“I said xeuralgia; no one has toothache nowadays: it’s 
vulgar.” 

“Then I should advise you.to go to the other end of the 
toom. There’s a draught here,” she said. 

“TI believe you want to get rid of me,” said Tommy, reproach- 
fully. “Cruel Amanda, and I’ve always heard Irish people were 
so kind-hearted.” 

“You English seem to have a great many fallacies about 
Irish people,” said Joan. “I have never yet heard an argument 
in favour of Home Rule that wasn’t as feeble as it was untrue. 
I was introduced the other day to one of its most ardent. sup- 
porters. I asked him if he had ever been in Ireland. He 


admitted he had stayed ten days once at Kingstown. From 
that he considered himself able ‘to judge of the wants, character, 
policy and dispositions of the whole nation. I might as well 
go to Ealing or Norwood, and say I knew England.” 

“Oh, we mustn’t talk politics,” said Tommy. “They don’t 
suit such pretty lips as yours ;‘and as for Home Rule, I loathe ~ 
the words. Such rot!” 


“It did very well for the catch-word of a party,” said Joan ; 
“and that is all that elections need, it seems to me.” 

“You don’t mean to say you ever read about such things as 
elections?” exclaimed Tommy. “You're the first girl I ever 
met that mentioned one of her. own accord.” 

Joan smiled. 

“Every time I meet you,” she said, “you tell me I’m the 
first girl you’ve ever heard. say or do some particular thing. Is 
your experience very limited,or am I to consider myself very 
uncommon?” : 

Tommy looked doubtful. -_ 

“I don’t know about my experience,” he said, “but you're 
certainly uncommon. Oh, here’s some more music, dash it! Do 


, 
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come out on the balcony or down to the refreshment-room. 
You don’t surely want to listen to a girl playing the fiddle ?” 

“TI came here to hear music,” answered Joan, “not to gaze at 
a view of Battersea Park, or sip iced coffee.” 

“Or talk to me,” murmured Tommy, plaintively. 

“Or—talk to you,” she said decisively, “hard as it may seem 
to believe.” 

He gave her a reproachful glance, and rose from his chair. 
She moved rapidly into it. Mrs. Carr noticed the action, and 
followed her example by taking the seat left vacant. Captain 
Talbot dropped quietly into hers, and three people listened to a 
violin solo in the happy consciousness of mutual proximity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“OUR MUTUAL FRIEND.” 


“I CAN give youa seat back if you like,’ said Mrs. Carr to 
Captain Talbot, as they stood in the tea-room partaking of ices 
and claret cup, among a crowd of chattering, eager people, 
similarly engaged. 

“You are very kind,” he said delightedly ; then his eyes fell 
on the fabric of her gown, and turned from thence to Joan’s 
delicate, creamy draperies. “But I shall crush your dresses,” he 
added regretfully. 

“Oh, no,” said Joan, glancing up with that warm, swift smile 
of hers;“I can answer for mine, and Aunt Bet’s is only 
Soulard.” 

“ Pity the ignorance of a mere man,” said the Captain, “who 
only knows that they both look as delightful as they are fragile.” 

“T would rather have that opinion than the one of the 
initiated man,” said Joan, “for he would tell us the name of the 
fabric, and probably know its cost, or remark that the style didn’t 
suit us, by way of showing off his superior knowledge.” 

The Captain looked pleased. He had been so often snubbed 
by girls to whom he only represented “fogeydom” that this 
simple bit of approval constituted surprise as well as pleasure. 

“T am glad I have not acquired that knowledge,” he said, “or 
I might have incurred your displeasure, though it seems im- 
possible that either Mrs. Carr or yourself could call down criticism 
in point of dress.” 
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Mrs. Carr turned towards him. 

“For a man. who professes he doesn’t know how to pay a 
compliment, you manage to turn some very pretty phrases, 
Captain,” she said. 

He tried to make his face express nothing, but failed palin. 
His whole, honest, simple soul shone out of his honest blue eyes. 

Before he could speak, Mrs. Carr had again flashed round-on 
someone standing near her, and was rattling off a string of 
inquiries and remarks with an aptitude born of long practice 
and perfect indifference to the answers or remarks of other 
people. 

In “making conversation” modern society generally means 
making a noise, and it apparently answers the purpose quite as 
well. 

Joan took compassion on the deserted admirer. 

“I did not expect to see you again in London,” she said. 
“How could you forsake your yacht, and return to this ?” 

He followed her glance round the crowded tea-room, and the 
babel of voices sounded doubly discordant in the momentary 
hush. 

“It seems rather foolish,” he said, “ but I was looking over my 
list of engagements, and I found that I had promised to come 
here. Iam very fond of music,” he added, as if in apology. 

Joan smiled. 

“So am I,” she said. “ Did you like the violin or the singing 
best ?” 

“Qh, the singing! In my opinion there is no music that equals 
a beautiful human voice. By the way”’—he looked at her 
eagerly—“ you sing, do you not? I am sure Mrs. Carr told me 
so.” 

“Yes,” said the girl simply, “I sing. I have not had much 
training, and I cannot do anything operatic or showy as we have 
heard to-day. That lady with the staccato notes would laugh at 
me, I expect.” 

“T should like to hear you,” he said. 

“ That is not quite impossible,” she answered. “You will-no 
doubt have an opportunity some day.” 

She handed him her cup to put down, and again he found 
himself thinking how pretty she was, and what a charming picture 
she made even in a room that was full of charming pictures. 
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The group about them suddenly. broke up. He saw a seat near 
them, and they both dropped into it in the most natural manner 
in the world, while Mrs. Carr was assuring an eagle-nosed 
dowager of the veriest “aut ton” that a certain indiscreet 
scandal floating in the social atmosphere was perfectly and 
entirely true, and that she had information respecting it from the 
very fountain head. 

Captain Talbot and Joan did not talk scandal during ten 
minutes of entire forgetfulness on Mrs. Carr’s part, but they 
seemed to understand each other with what Joan afterwards 
described as “quite a ready made sympathy,” and got on 
amazingly well. 

When Mrs. Carr remembered them, she found also that it was 
time to depart, and swept them off in her train toa chorus of 
“ good-byes ” and “handshakes” that created quite an atmo- 
sphere of popularity about them. 

Captain Talbot took the back seat of the victoria without more 
objections, and had the pleasure of contrasting the two brilliant 
and charming faces before him during the homeward drive. 

“JT declare this is the very last thing I shall go to,” announced 
Mrs. Carr as they discussed the afternoon. 

“You say that after every party,” said Joan, “and then there’s 
always one more and one more.” 

“T was half afraid you might have left town before this At 
Home,” observed Captain Talbot, betraying in the innocence of 
his heart a very obvious reason for his own appearance at it. 

“Oh, Aunt Bet seems incapable of tearing herself away from 
the delights of the season,” said Joan. “I find myself wonder- 
ing how she is going to exist without them.”. 

“Oh, it will be over soon,” said Mrs. Carr, “and I suppose I 
shall extract amusement even out of country society. I mean to 
try my best. I hope the people are not very starchy, Captain 
Talbot?” 

“They are not at all like London folk,” he answered. “But 
they may have improved since I lived amongst them.” 

“Have you ever known what evuuz is, Captain Talbot?” 
asked Joan. 

“No, I have always had too much to do. Rea/ things—not 
shams.” 

“ Ah, it’s a world of shams,” said Mrs. Carr. “I. wonder how 
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we put up with it, oreach other? Now, those people we've left 
behind us, they'll be telling Lady Buller what a charming after: 
noon they’ve had, and how delightful the music was, and I know 
for a fact that half of them would rather have heard Stratton do 
‘The Whistling Coon, or Chevalier sing ‘The Old Kent Road’ 
than listen to Wagner and Saint-Saens interpreted by real 
artistes.” 

“The others are real artistes too, in their way,” observed Joan, 
“and work just as hard, I’ve no doubt.” 

“Joan has a good word for everyone,” said: Mrs. Carr, “except 
Tommy Attwood ; she always snubs him. He told me to-day 
she’d as good as told him the music was more interesting than 
his conversation.” 

“ And so it was,” said Joan, quietly. 

“But you needn’t have told him so. I don’t want our names 
left out of the list at Lady Buller’s At Home simply because you 
put Tommy in a bad temper.” 

“Ts he so small?” asked Joan, contemptuously. 

“Well, he’s quite capable of making one pay for the pleasure 
of snubbing him.” 

“TI should hold the pleasure cheaply bought even at the price 
of being ignored in the columns of the Scalpel,” said Joan. 

Her colour rose. Her eyessparkled. Captain Talbot thought 
how becoming indignation could be to some faces. 

“T can’t understand that fellow’s popularity,” he remarked. 
“It annoys me to hear the impertinent things he says of—and 
to—women. I wonder they cari allow it.” 

“Oh, that’s only to show he belongs to the ‘smart’ set,” said 
Joan. “Personality is the new form of politeness that distin- 
guishes men and women.” 

“You are observant, I see, Miss O’Rourke.” 

“T was interested,” she said. “It was all sonewtome. When 
I heard people talking and laughing incessantly, I used to wonder . 
whether it was at anything really amusing or witty. I generally 
found it was at something spiteful or untrue, and the more non- 
sense a woman chattered the more brilliant she seemed to be 
considered.” 

“It’s very nice to be popular,” said Mrs. Carr. “I don’t find 
fault with any woman trying to make herself so. Look at Mrs. 
Random now—‘ Sparks,’ they call her. The moment she 
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appears she is surrounded. Sheis hand and glove with all the 
best people in London, and her sayings are quoted as if she were 
a miracle of wit.” 

“I am not often uncharitable,” observed Captain Talbot. 
“But I think that if you heard what is said of this ‘ popular’ 
lady in clubs and smoking-rooms you wouid be less inclined to 
envy her reputation.” 

Mrs. Carr looked slightly uncomfortable, and was silent for a 
few moments. The victoria bowled smoothly along, and turned 
into Sloane Square. 

“ Have you any engagement this evening, Captain Talbot ?” 
she asked suddenly. “If not, do come and dine with us. Joan 
shall give you some music. We are quite alone.” 

“T shall be only too delighted,” he said, and he looked it. 
“What time ?” 

“ Oh, half-past seven,” said Mrs. Carr. “Would you be very 
shocked if I asked you to take us toa music-hall afterwards? 
It’s the one thing Joan hasn’t seen, and I’ve always told her I 
must wait for a safe escort. It’s not the place that matters, 
you know, Captain Talbot, but so much depends on whom one 
goes with !” 

Captain Talbot’s sunburnt cheek took a slightly deeper shade 
of colour. The compliment was ambiguous, and he would have 
preferred taking them anywhere but to a music-hall. He felt 
constrained, however, to express his entire willingness to fall in 
with his hostess’s desires; and parted from them with a be- 
wildered consciousness that he-did not half understand Irish- 
women. 

* * . * * * » 

Later on that evening he had never felt less inclined to do 
anything in his life than to leave that pretty, artistic drawing- 
room with Joan’s thrilling notes still ringing in his ears, and take 
her into the garish lights, and impure, sensuous atmosphere of 
the music hall that Mrs. Carr had selected. 

Contrast did not appeal so forcibly to him as to her, and he 
preferred the lights and shades of life to harmonise rather than 
to clash. But Mrs. Carr was in one of her reckless moods, and 
sat'-well in the front of the box he had secured, and laughed 
at the comic singers, and enjoyed the hackneyed jokes and 
generally idiotic nature of the entertainment as heartily as 
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if she were a boy of fifteen “seeing life,” instead of a woman 
verging on forty, to whom it had shown a great deal too much. 

Joan sat back, and seemed more interested in the audience than 
in the performance. She wondered how those rows of young men 
could applaud the senseless duets of the Sisters Tottie, who 
might have been fifty, and were got up like sixteen; or the 
coarse innuendoes of the comic man; or roar at the vile brogue 
of an Irishwoman whose tastes were murderous, and whose 
attire was only possible to an invention that had no national 
bias. She gazed with eyes of shrinking wonder at the painted 
and beautifully costumed women promenading endlessly to and 
fro. That morbid curiosity inseparable from restraint of sex 
and ignorance of youth, took possession of her for the first time, 
and she felt annoyed and ashamed that they had come here 
with a man like Captain Talbot. 

Mrs. Carr apparently had no suchscruples. Her laugh was so 
hearty that many eyes turned to the box where her handsome face 
was lending all its encouragement of enjoyment to the performers 
of a descriptive dance—with limelight effects. She was not aware 
herself that she was attracting notice—or that no less a personage 
than Tommy Attwood happened to be in the promenade, and - 
had recognised her at once. A curious smile flitted across the 
thin lips of the fashionable journalist. 

“I can pay that girl out now if I choose,” he thought, turning 
a “par” neatly and sharply in his own mind, and acidulating 
it with the vinegar of baffled conceit in the process. “Who 
have they got with them, I wonder?” 

He fixed his eyeglass and stared up at the box. As he saw 
Captain Talbot he looked less pleased. The captain was a 
champion few men would have cared to challenge, and had a 
reputation for good, honest “ straight hitting,” that had somewhat 
interfered with his Parliamentary ambitions. A man with a 
conscience and no party scruples, was not a promising candidate 
in the opinions of independent electors ! 

Tommy knew him well enough by reputation, though person- 
ally their acquaintance was limited to a “ How d’ye do?” at the 
Cosmopolitan, or anodinthe Park. He did not approve of him. 
Men like the captain are not of the stuff of which society gossip 
is made, and on which licensed scandalising journals flourish. 
He had never been too attentive to a married woman, or com- 
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promised an unmarried one, or betted largely or gambled 
furiously, or “protected” a music hall star, or set afloat a 
burlesque celebrity. No, Captain Talbot had been quite honest 
and honourable and self-respecting, and of such the society 
journalist is not the champion or exponent. 

Tommy revolved his “ par” and polished it carefully, in the 
interval between the comic dance and the contortions of two 
indiarubber-limbed victims to somersaults. He wondered if it 
would be safe to describe the episode as one of those “fashion- 
able crazes for low-class amusements, which serve as a pick-me- 
up to the social dram-drinking of social life.” 

Mrs. Carr did not perceive him. Indeed, her attention was 
too much occupied with the stage to wander to the shifting 
crowd of humanity around and below her. 

When the performance had concluded with a wonderful ballet, 
Joan gave a sigh of relief. They all rose, and Captain Talbot 
piloted them through the crowd, and put them into a hansom, 
after bidding them good-night. 

“How did you like it?” asked Mrs, Carr gaily, as they sped 
along the gas-lit streets. 

“Not at all,” said Joan frankly. “It all seemed to me so 
vulgar. The ballet was pretty, and the grouping rather clever, 
but, oh! that idiotic pas-seul/! What beauty people can dis- 
cern in a woman standing on the point of her toe, while every 
muscle of the leg supporting it is swelled almost to bursting 
point, and then pirouetting about like a humming-top, I can’t 
imagine!” 

“ Joan,” said Mrs. Carr, “I do hope you're not developing into 
a horrid prude. A year ago you used to enjoy things—now you 
only criticise them. Haven't I told you, over and over again, 
that you must take life as it is, and enjoy it as you can?” 

“But if you can’t ?” said Joan, somewhat sadly. 

“Then there must be something wrong, either with your liver 
or—your heart!” said Mrs, Carr. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. CARR IS ALMOST SELF-FORGETFUL. 


Mrs. CARR let herself in with a latch-key, and turned into the 
dining-room. 
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The small, oval table was laid out with fruit and sandwiches and 
cakes, and a small spirit-stand held a silver kettle, to which she 
applied a match. 

“T’d rather have tea than anything else, it’s so refreshing,” she 
said. “Will you have the same, Joan, or do you prefer claret 
and seltzer? What’s the time?” 

“It’s half-past twelve, and I’ll have some tea also,” said Joan, 
removing her hat and the light cape she had worn. 

Mrs, Carr threw her wraps on the couch, and then drew a chair 
up to the table and helped herself to a sandwich. 

“TI had so little dinner,” she said; “I declare I am quite 
hungry.” 

The light from the shaded lamp fell on her handsome face, 
her frank eyes, the content and enjoyment of her whole expres- 
sion. Joan looked at her with the wonder and admiration that 
she had always. felt for one to whom the responsibilities and 
troubles of existence represented so little. 

“T’ve enjoyed myself immensely,” continued Mrs. Carr, 
watching the little steady flame as it burnt underneath the kettle. 
“It’s ages since I have been to a hall. They’ve improved the 
performances immensely.” 

“They must have needed it badly if this was an improve- 
ment,” said Joan sarcastically. 

“Take a peach, or some grapes, and don’t be disagreeable,” 
laughed her aunt. “I wish I had had you earlier in the season. 
To-morrow’s our last day, and it’s a Sunday. I suppose there'll 
be no one at the parade now worth looking at.” 

Joan peeled a peach, and smiled enigmatically. 

“You will go, I suppose,” she said, “and Lady Kate?” 

“More sarcasm. Of course, I mean the best people. Lady 
Kate and I are a long way removed from that. How I’ve 
worked and laboured to get into a good set, and how impossible 
it is—without money !” 

“It is not a very lofty ambition, Aunt Bet,” said the girl. “I 
would rather have done something by which the world was 
ennobled or improved, than starred in its firmament of fashion.” 

“That is a very beautiful sentiment, my darling,” said Mrs. 
Carr; “but the sad truth is that society doesn’t care about 
being ennobled or improved. It is quite content with its own 
proficiency. It has sufficient moral courage not to be ashamed 
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of any sin, unless it’s found out, and to be shocked at any virtue 
that has only poverty to cover it.” 

“ Lady Kate again,” murmured Joan. 

“No. I believe it was original; at least it was very spon- 
taneous, and that’s almost the same. After all, who zs 
original?” She rose and poured some of the now boiling 
water into the little silver teapot and measured out some of 
her rare Souchong from a quaint, old, George IV. tea-caddy. 
“Everything has been said and done that can possibly be said 
or done. I believe Solomon’s reign had a monopoly of all the 
good things. All that is left for poor modernity is to dress up 
the old marionettes in new clothes, and set them dancing to a 
larger orchestra than that of sackbut and psaltery and 
dulcimer.” 

“Aunt Bet,” said the girl, eagerly, “you don’t really mean 
half you say. It sounds clever and worldly and all that, 
but you’re not heartless, and you'll never make me believe that 
the world has turned you into a soulless, calculating machine 
like those dreadful society women I have met during this past 
-fortnight.” 

Mrs. Carr stooped her handsome head over the little kettle, 
and filled up the teapot. 

“ Joan,” she said, “ you’re not of the material to make a social 
success. I had hoped you would be.” 

“Why ?” asked Joan. 

Mrs. Carr looked.at her thoughtfully. 

“When a woman’s popularity is on the wane,” she said, “she 
often bolsters it up by introducing a new attraction. I was think- 
ing of next season.” 

“ Aunt Bet,” said the girl, “ will you tell me what has given you 
this craze for.society? It seems to me that you have developed 
a new character along with a new passion.” 

Mrs. Carr laughed softly. Then she poured out the tea into 
two Worcester cups, and creamed and sugared it with special 
care. 

“Let us be confidential,” she said, handing Joan her cup, and 
drawing her own special low chair up beside the table. “It is 
just like a scene at the St. James’s where the ‘Woman with a 
Past’ feels irresistibly compelled to relate her history and give 
vent to the morbid idiosyncrasies of her nature. Look upon 
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me, Joan, as the ‘Woman, and I will confide.to you how I won 
my way into society.” 

She sipped her tea with an enjoyment born of its own excel- 
lence, and her appreciation of effects. 

“It is not easy,” she began, “to conquer certain little pre- 
judices of the world in general. You must be very clever, very 
rich, or very shocking to win its notice. Of course, approval 
doesn't count ; once it does notice you, you're all right. It will 
always supply you with a history to suit your position, if you 
take it the right way. When I married Mr. Carr I had no 
ambition whatever. That feeling came later, when I saw that 
my grocer’s daughter had come over to England and married 
into the aristocracy, and knew for a fact that Pat Mahony, who 
kept a public house in Dublin (now dignified into an hotel), had 
sent his daughters to India, and retired from business. They 
both married army men. Mr. Carr was not ambitious, but then 
he had the gout, and was twenty years older than myself. 
When Providence saw fit to take him to a better world, and I 
had designed his tombstone and composed his epitaph, I found 
I had grown tired of Ireland, and began to calculate my income. 
I found I could live in London quite as economically as I 
cared to do in Dublin, and a judicious use of the Vice-regal 
Lodge helped to place me on a certain footing. If I had been 
an American, things would have been easier. A fast that can 
be traced back to an unsavoury den in the ‘ Bowery,’ or a silver 
mine in Nevada, or a music hall in ’Frisco, possesses wonderful 
attractions for society if its present is only well gilded and 
unscrupulous. However, I couldn’t present such sacrifices as a 
burnt offering on the altar of popularity, so I had to try some- 
thing else. Will you have another cup?” she added suddenly. 

Joan handed her empty teacup in silence. She was wondering 
how much of this was acting, how much true ? 

However, Mrs. Carr was enjoying the situation immensely. 
She almost regretted that her audience was so limited, and her 
face took an expression of chastened sorrow, and her voice a 
deeper note of tragedy as she went on. 

“To the man who is ambitious nothing counts as an obstacle. 
Toa woman who covets success, nothing is too insignificant to 
be utilised. A certain popular humorist has told us that the 
first step towards honours in the admiralty was the office boy’s: 

9 
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perseverance in polishing door handles. I didn’t exactly polish 
door handles, but I polished—wits. I made people think they 
were clever and brilliant, and I always kept them amused. At 
dinner parties especially I laid myself out to conquer. It is the 
one function that is doomed if it is dull. It was terribly hard 
work, I have often lain awake a whole night planning a trap 
for a good story that seemed led up to quite naturally, and 
inventing epigrams that would make my neighbours oblivious of 
the entrées and indifferent to the charms of venison, or grouse. 
After a while, few dinner parties, in a certain set, of course, 
were considered complete without me. One afternoon I had 
been taken to an At Home—a man’s At Home. You look 
surprised. Oh, I assure you they are not uncommon events in 
London society within the last ten years. This special one was 
given by a well-known man, who, in a way, was quite a celebrity. 
He did a great many things, artistic things, in a délettante 
fashion, and was supposed to have done many others, zot 
artistic—indeed, quite commonplace and discreditable—in a 
very orthodox fashion. He painted a little, and hung his 
‘sketches—at least he called them 42s—about his rooms. Once 
in half-a-dozen years he would write a novel, and the praise of 
society journals secured it society readers. He sang a little, 
too, in a cultivated and feeble voice, and passionately intense 
manner. He expressed himself with so much authority on 
matters of art and literature, that even people very much better 
informed than himself had no chance of saying anything in his 
company. He was perpetually surrounded by an admiring 
coterie of feeble-brained and feeble-looking youths, and rich, 
elderly men, who chanted his praises, and acted as chorus to his 
remarks. In a word, it was a new world to me, and I was 
intensely interested in studying it. In the course of the after- 
noon I found myself seated by a dowdily-dressed old lady with 
a clever face, and an excessively unbecoming bonnet. I made 
some remarks to her which appeared to amuse her immensely. 
We discussed modern men and manners, and the general blind- 
ness of the world at large, for the space of half an hour, and 
got on amazingly well. I found out before I left that she was 
the Marchioness of Beauley, and a very celebrated person 
indeed, though somewhat eccentric in her tastes. Before we 
parted, she had named her ‘ day,’ and begged me to call. I let 
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it pass, being too wise to recall myself to anyone’s memory in a 
hurry. The next week I found ey card in my hall. After 
that, everything was plain sailing. When Lady Beauley 
approved, it must be all right, and titles were scattered into my 
card-tray, and coroneted carriages waited at my door. Next 
season I was in Wilton Street, and spending a great deal 
more money than I could well afford. I learnt a few secrets, 
and utilised my knowledge discreetly. I never said an ill- 
natured thing when a pleasant-sounding one served my purpose. 
I got a reputation for wit very easily among people who were 
too bored, or too stupid, or too rich to be amusing. Very few 
English people can talk well. It is a gift they don’t get from 
nature, and can’t acquire by art. 

“Men began to talk about me at the clubs, and women in 
their drawing-rooms. I dressed well, and was seen everywhere 
where there was a crowd. There are as many ‘sets’ in society 
as there are layers in puff paste. I was not too ambitious, and 
variety pleased me more than exclusiveness. I have tried 
several of the ‘layers.’ Some were as brittle and unsubstantial 
as the paste they resembled. Still, my success was undoubted, 
and more easily achieved than I had anticipated.” 

“ And now ?” asked Joan, quietly. 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

“Well, xow,” she said, “I’m in a bit of a fix. I’ve outrun 
the constable at last, and must really consider ways and means 
for the future. Society is very charming, but its charms are 
expensive ; and when it finds you have only conquered it by 
audacity, and not dollars, it has no hesitation about turning its 
back on you.” 

“And you have gone through ‘all this wear and tear of mind 
and body, only to win such a result at last?” said Joan. 

“Oh, it will be all right,” said Mrs. Carr. “ Something is sure 
to turn up. I'll go into retreat, as the Ritualists say, and 
economise for a few months. Besides, one can always borrow. 
I’ve never done it yet, because nothing frightens men off like 
asking them to lend you money without an equivalent. I some- 
times think, ifthe worst ‘comes to the worst, that I'll matry 
again. ‘An old man, with'a good income, would suit me. very 
well.” ; 

Joan’s fair young face flushed hotly. 


9* 
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“Tn all this,” she said, “I don’t seem to recognise you—your 
veal self—at all; not the frank, generous, clean-souled Aunt Bet 
I have idealized so long, have loved so dearly.” 

Mrs. Carr rose, and pushed aside the chair with a sudden 
impatience. 

“You irritate me, child, when you talk like that!” she said. 
“For Heaven’s sake, don’t idealize any man or woman! I did 
it once——” She paused. 

Through the open window a long, wavering line of moon- 
light fell across the floor and played with the gathering shadows. 
The circle of light in which they stood grew dim as the lamp- 
light waned. The scent of the flowers on the table mingled 
with the fragrance of the tea. Again the thought crossed Mrs, 
Carr that there was something scenic and theatrical about the 
scene, and again that odd desire to pour out feeling into words 
seized her. 

It is this slavery to emotion that makes women unsafe con- 
fidants. 

“Yes,” she went on, hurriedly, “I did it once, Joan. If it 
would help you, warn you, almost I feel tempted to tell you of 
that early folly.” 

Joan looked at her wonderingly. 

“T should like to hear,” she said. “Your voice has grown 
natural at last. Is this your real self now?” 

“My real self is buried in the grave of that folly I spoke of. 
You have never known it, Joan. No one has ever known it 
but——” 

“One man ?” questioned Joan, softly. 

The lamp flickered unsteadily, and then they stood in sudden 
darkness, with only that wavering line of moonlight playing 
across the floor. 

“What am I saying? What are we doing?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carr suddenly. “It is Sunday morning already! Come, Joan, 
we have talked enough. Let us go to bed.” 

“ Are you not going to finish that story?” 

“No!” 

She spoke sharply and decisively, and struck a match and lit 
the candles left on the adjacent sideboard. Then she crossed 
to the window, and shut and fastened it, and drew the blind 
down with nervous haste. 
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“I hate to see the moonlight: creeping in like that,” she ex- 
claimed. “There’s something ghostly and uncanny about it.” 

Joan looked at her, puzzled and half pained by this sudden 
withdrawal of confidence. It struck her then that the Mrs. Carr 
that society knew was a somewhat different person from the 
Mrs. Carr who had shut out the moonlight as if it were a foe she 
hated and feared. 


at 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CHURCH VERSUS THE WORLD. 


JOAN slept badly that night. 

She was perplexed by her aunt’s strange admissions, and that 
half-veiled mystery at which she had been allowed to glance. 

The “Woman with a Past” theory appeared utterly unsuited 
to any conception of Mrs. Carr. Sorrow and suffering seemed 
alike to have passed her by. 

Emotional she had always been, but “tear and smile” were 
in close fellowship with any passing grief, and emotion is, after 
all, very characteristic of her race and sex. Her life had always 
seemed, in Joan’s memory, a boisterous, vivacious, turbulent sort 
of existence. A thing of many changes and many friendships, but 
it had never worn a mourning aspect for any person or event, or 
hinted‘ at any hidden trouble that romance might have coloured, 
and girlhood excused. 

That sudden drawing aside of the curtain had excited the 
girl’s curiosity immensely, and had given her the key to an 
utterly unsuspected mystery. She wondered if that arrested 
confidence would ever be renewed; if she should ever hear the 
story hinted at in those brief words: “ My real self is buried 
in the grave of that folly I spoke of. No one ever has known 
it!” 

Was that true? Had no one ever really known the vea/ self 
that was so popular, and seemed so well known? 

It was very perplexing and very uncomfortable, and Joan’s 
sleep was haunted during its brief unrest by visions of skeletons 
opening cupboards and rattling keys, and generally behaving in 
an unorthodox and melodramatic fashion, worthy only of the 
dreams of Eugene Aram. 

It occurred to her once that Mrs. Carr might have been 
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romancing for her own amusement, and also a little because of 
her love for “scenic effects.” The whole thing had been so 
strange, so abrupt, so unlike any previous memory of confidence 
that it was no wonder she was perplexed. 

Towards morning she fell asleep, and was only awakened by 
the sound of many church bells, calling the attention of devout 
communicants to the importance of Early Celebration. 

She remembered, with some degree of pleasure, that it would 
be her last Sunday in town for several months, and rose and 
dressed and went into the sunny morning-room with a little 
pleasurable anticipation. 

Mrs. Carr bustled in a few moments afterwards. Neither her 
face nor manner betrayed the least memory of the little scene 
the previous evening. 

She was full of details of packing and the fitting-in of trains, 
and the arrival of a particularly smart travelling gown which 
had been sent home the night before. 

“I do like a woman to look smart and trim when she starts 
or arrives,” she said, as she helped Joan to some omelette. 
“Thank Heaven! the French have shamed Englishwomen out 
of that habit of keeping their old, shabby gowns for travelling. 
A dozen years ago we were a living disgrace. No wonder we 
were laughed at all over the Continent. To this day a badly- 
dressed woman, or one with an abnormally huge ‘bun,’ is popu- 
larly supposed to be English. A Nice paper last winter remarked 
that whenever an untidy head or a very hideous hat were seen 
they were put down immediately as ‘7?Axglaise.”’ It is the same 
at Boulogne, or Paris, or Trouville. We seem to send our worst 
specimens abroad, whatever we do with our best.” 

+“ think,” said Joan, “that Englishwomen have not the 
coquettish instinct of the French. It isnot so much the dress, 
‘as the way it is put on, that distinguishes a French person. 
Hats and bonnets. also. An English girl fixes her hat on as 
securely as if it were a covering instead of merely a frame- 
work for her face.” 

“ And not one in fifty knows how to arrange a veil,” said Mrs. 
Carr. “It is eithér pulled so tightly over the nose that it 
makes smiling an ifjudicious experiment, and a cold fatal, or flies 
wildly about like a signal of distress. But the one great reason, 
I::fancy; why Englishwomen are so devoid:'of style, and have 
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degenerated into mere copyists, is that the men don’t interest 
themselves in the matter. A Frenchman of any class wouldn’t 
walk out with his wife, or daughter or sweetheart, if she were not 
in a suitable ‘oz/ette. An Englishman never knows what his 
womankind have on, except that it’s something black, or white, 
or red, as the case may be. He has no subtle instinct for colour 
or suitability, no perception of msuances, no appreciation of 
effect, unless it is very outrvé or unsuitable.” 

“Captain Talbot, for instance,” said Joan, smiling. 

“Oh—he!” Mrs. Carr shrugged her shapely shoulders. “I 
gave him up long ago as hopeless. I believe he does know 
black from white, but it’s impossible to make him understand 
that there zs a difference between a bonnet and a hat. He re- 
minds me of a man who was told that sisters generally dressed 
alike, and whenever he saw two women in the same coloured 
gowns would insist that they were sisters. He mixed up some 
very odd relationships in his time.” 

“What church are you going to?” asked Joan presently. 

“Oh, St. Athanasius’s, of coursé! That is the only one any 
person with self-respect could be seen at now. You'll find most 
of our friends of yesterday there, multiplied by a few of the 
“ultra smarts,” who think that postures mean devotion, and a 
fashionable preacher religion. Our world is a beautiful satire on 
Christianity, Joan.” 

“It is a satire on most things good and simple,” said the 
girl, sadly, as she rose from the table. “Do you feed Dickie on 
Sunday, Aunt Bet,” she asked suddenly ; “or would it be sacri- 
legious ?” 

“Oh, I have no prejudices,” said Mrs. Carr, briskly. “Come 
into my room when you've done, and I’ll show you my travelling 
gown before I put on my bonnet.” 

The girl went over to the window and threw the crumbs out 
to Dickie and his friends, who saw no more reason for objecting 
to food because Church bells were sounding than did their 
more enlightened human benefactors. 

The sun was warm, though veiled by soft grey clouds, and the 
peace and silence in the usually noisy street struck her as 
strangely pleasant. She lingered there so long that there was 
only time to put on her hat before starting for the ultra-ritualistic 
edifice, which represented old-fashioned doctrines in a fashion- 
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able and highly emotional form, such as appealed to the tastes, 
if it did not benefit the souls of fix-de-siécle Christians. As the 
vestments were very gorgeous, the priests very numerous and the 
music very Romanesque, and the service utterly unlike what had 
originally been intended by its compilers, the worshippers were 
greatly edified, and turned out afterwards in rustling and highly 
decorative throngs to carry their useless prayer books and 
spiritual feelings to church parade. 

The offertory bag represented any sense of moral penitence 
for the sins and shortcomings of the week, and they went forth 
cheered and refreshed to hear the latest scandal, and repeat the 
latest canard, and criticise the dernier cri in bonnets, and abuse 
their dressmakers, and make appointments for Goodwood and 
Cowes with that delightful sense of “duty done” that is at once 
so distinctive and admirable of Christian society. 

They had washed the outside of all their cups and platters 
for a week to come. The process had been public, and there- 
fore efficient for all moral purposes. With the inside of the re- 
ceptacles no one had anything todo. Ifa few dregs remained 
behind, or a stain or two lingered persistently at the bottom, 
they were not required to be shown tothe general gaze. The 
world is lenient to rich sinners, and the Church follows its 
example. It is quite content with outward observances, and 
never puts too great pressure on its children. It has spared the 
rod so often in consideration of after benefits, that it is little 
marvel if. the spoiled child mocks at its feeble attempts at 
authority, and despises its advice in later years. 

* * * * * * * 

Mrs. Carr and Joan turned into the Park, and then walked 
slowly under the trees to that one spot which Society had de- 
clared to be the only place where it could show itself on the 
Seventh Day, and had sanctified by a season of Sunday gowns, 
fresh from the incense of a fashionable service. 

It might have occurred to the ordinary mundane mind of an 
unfashionable person that there was not much novelty in see- 
ing the same faces that had appeared at every social gathering 
of the season; in chattering the same senseless small talk, and 
whispering the same licensed scandals, and boring each other 
with the same vapid compliments. But the mind of Society is 
not ordinary—very much the reverse—and its views of enjoy- 
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ment are altogether too fearful and wonderful for the compre- 
hension of human beings who are not smart, not intolerably rich, 
and have only common, useful, every-day red blood in their 
veins, instead of that cerulean-tinted fluid which distinguishes a 
limited aristocracy. 

So though they all had seen each other yesterday, and would 
see each other again to-morrow and many following “to- 
morrows,” they expressed general delight at the meeting, and 
gave invitations for lunch, and admired each other’s pet dogs, 
and agreed that town was getting unbearable. 

Mrs. Carr knew so many people, and seemed so much in re- 
quest, that it did not surprise Joan to find herself going to lunch 
with the Marchioness of Beauley instead of returning to the 
flat in Sloane Street. 

She had met that lady once or twice, but had not as yet been 
invited to her house, which was in Rutland Gate. Mrs. Carr’s 
description of Lady Beauley as a dowdily-dressed person, with a 
clever face and somewhat eccentric tastes, was a very correct 
one. She was usually one of the worst-dressed women in 
society, and as much attached to black as Her Majesty herself. 
But she could trace back her descent from the Conquest in a 
clear, unbroken line, and had a place of historical interest in 
Buckinghamshire, to which only the very best people were ever 
invited. 

Perhaps it was to make up for the exclusiveness of her house 
parties that Lady Beauley unbent so freely when in town, and 
lavished invitations on any class that could amuse or entertain 
her. 

She hated dulness, and though she had to make many sacrifices 
to the proprieties, she managed to amuse herself in a fashion 
that made her prim and unmarried daughter, the Lady austin 
shudder with horror. 

The Lady Christiana was the eldest of three douatanii and 
having seen her two younger sisters married and well established, 
had taken up severe views of life, and developed a tendency to- 
wards missionaries and missions and other good and useful works, 
which amply occupied her time, and relieved her mother of her 
society. 

Joan found her in the drawing-room when Mrs. Carr and her- 
self were announced, and was greeted with that sour glance of 
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disapprobation which confirmed old maidenhood feels bound to 
bestow on its younger and more favoured sisters. Lady 
Christiana summed up the beautiful Irish girl as “worldly,” and 
then gave her attention to a meek and bald-headed curate who 
officiated at the church she patronised, which was “low” in its 
ritual, and unfashionable in its neighbourhood. 

There were about half-a-dozen people in the room, which was 
huge and ugly, and furnished by an upholsterer’s taste, to all ap- 
pearanice. 

Lady Beauley came in without her bonnet, and with her grey 
hair plainly braided and surmounted by a cap modelled on 
the plan of Mrs. Gladstone’s, of whom she was an ardent 
admirer. 

Then they all went down to luncheon in the great, dreary din- 
ing-room, where everything was in a massive and past century 
style. The meal itself was well appointed and unpretentious. 
Almost every dish was cold, to suit the prejudices of Lady 
Christiana, who always insisted on as many of the servants go- 
ing to church as could possibly be spared, and had sittings for 
them at St. Boniface’s, where they were under her own eye, and 
obliged to give account of absence or inattention, or a frivolous 
tendency towards becoming bonnets and the proximity of foot- 
men. Lady Christiana was one of those excessively good and 
pious people who make life generally uncomfortable for every- 
one who has anything to do with them. No one liked her, but 
everyone was in awe of her and her temper, which was less 
Christian-like than her principles. She could make things so ex- 
cessively unpleasant at home, that her mother always felt thank- 
ful when her scruples prevented her appearing at purely worldly 
entertainments, or she would take herself off on long visits to 
church dignitaries, at whose country houses she was a welcome 
guest. 1 

Joan sat quietly observant at luncheon, saying very little, 
though nothing escaped the notice of her brilliant eyes. Mrs. 
Carr, undeterred even by the severe glances of Lady Christiana, 
chattered fluently and smoothly as was her wont, and as she sat 
next to an English judge of the Probate and Divorce Court, who 
was a very clever and very caustic personage indeed, she enjoyed 
herself amazingly. She secured several “tips” as to forthcoming 
cases before the legal dignitary was aware of his self-betrayal, 
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and kept him so amused-and so delighted that he forgave the 
poorness of the sherry, and the omission of olives. 

“And what do you think of your brief glimpse of London life ?” 
asked Lady Beauley of Joan, who sat beside her. “It is your 
first, is it not?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, glancing up from the mayonnaise on her 
plate. “I seem to have done a great deal, and seen a great deal, 
and—missed a great deal.” 

“Ah,” said Lady Beauley, “that cuts both ways. But I’ll only 
take it that you came on the scene at the tag end of the season. 
Iam sorry I did not know you sooner. And you are really 
going away to-morrow ?” 

“Yes; and I am ungrateful enough to be glad. I love the 
country.” 

“So do I—when I’m not in it,” observed Lady Beauley. “ If it 
didn’t almost always rain, and if there were a little more variety 
about the scenery, and if one’s gardeners would not send all one’s 
best fruit to London, and insist on making one’s flower beds into 
geometrical problems, and if there weren’t so many cows, and 
one wasn’t bothered about politics and Sunday schools and 
poorhouses, and obliged to walk to church by way of ex- 
ample—really, the country would be quite delightful !” 

Joan laughed irresistibly. 

“Our ideas of country life differ considerably, Lady Beauley,” 
she said. “I love it for its freedom and unrestraint, its freshness 
and beauty. I love to get up at dawn and see the sun rise over 
the hills, and hear the first songs of the birds ; to go down to the 
sea and swim ; to take a boat and sail far out from land, and be 
alone with the gulls and waves. I——” 

She stopped abruptly. Lady Beauley’s keen eyes were fixed on 
her face with some wonder and a good deal of amusement. 

“You like all these things,” she said, “and you are Mrs. Carr’s 
niece. Why, she is a sondazne to her finger tips. How do you 
get on?” 

“ Admirably,” said Joan, with a quiet smile. “The Irish na- 
ture is a many-sided one, you know, Lady Beauley.” 

She nodded. 

“] know; and a very charming one, too. It has the capacity 
for enjoying life, and contrasts don’t alarm it.” 

She looked across at Mrs. Carr, who was assuring the judge 
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that there wasn’t the least bit of truth in a certain petite histoire 
that had lately come to the ears of society, and in which several 
great names were implicated in a perfectly indiscreet fashion. 

“I never knew anyone like her,” went on Lady Beauley, her 
still bright eyes twinkling merrily over many memories of Mrs. 
Carr. “She never seems tired, or wearied, or out of temper. 
She is the most good-natured woman in the world, and the 
best company. She gets on with everyone. It is marvellous. It 
is genius ina way. She never makes an enemy, even in society 
where everyone is more or less antagonistic. She always looks 
perfectly content and perfectly happy. To be with her is like 
having a bath of sunshine while drinking a bottle of champagne.” 
' “Yes, she is very entertaining,” said Joan, remembering that 
history of the previous night, and the use to which Lady 
Beauley herself had been put, and of which she seemed utterly 
unconscious. 

“Never a care in the world—nothing to trouble her—rich— 
free—independent !” murmured the marchioness, enviously, with 
a glance at her own “thorn in the flesh,” who was advising the 
curate of many shortcomings in his doctrines, and pouring into 
his ears the rigorous views of her own special religion which had 
entirely eliminated such trifles as forbearance and compassion, 
and kept its self-alloyed charity for its own purposes. 

“Lady Christiana doesa great deal of good, does she not?” 
inquired Joan, following the glance, and refusing pétisserte at the 
same moment. 

“I believe so,” said Lady Christiana’s mother, somewhat grimly. 
“She is much interested in Church work and foreign 
missions.” 

“TI often wonder why we set so much store on foreign missions,’ 
said Joan. “A few home ones might be carried out with advan- 
tage. Some of the lower classes in England are the most brutal- 
ised savages in creation. Their faces, language and appearance 
are a living discredit, and their actions make newspapers loath- 
some reading.” 

“Especially Sunday newspapers,” chuckled Lady Beauley. 
“ They seem to skim the cream of the slums for the delectation 
of Seventh-Day readers. The police news reporters must have 
their hands full to supply them. I think, however,” she added, 
as she put down her glass, “that our home missionaries wouldn’t 
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find it quite so easy a task to make converts in the slums. and 
alleys as they do in foreign lands. You can’t ram Christianity 
down the throats of English savages as you can down the gullets of 
benighted infidels. The former have an awkward knack of ask- 
ing questions, and comparing theory with practices. It is not 
pleasant for the zealous missionary.” 

“Are you speaking about missionaries?” inquired Lady 
Christiana, suddenly. 

She had caught the last word, and her ears were pricked as are 
the ears of the war horse at sound of trumpet-call. 

Lady Beauley cast a hurried glance around, and collecting 
eyes by sheer force of the desperate situation into which she had 
drifted, rose from the table and swept them all away in her train 
to the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUNDRY VIRTUES AND VICES. 


“Do stay for half an hour’s chat,” said Lady Beauley to Mrs. 
Carr as she turned from “speeding parting guests.” Joan and 


her aunt were the last, and had risen to make their adieux in 
their turn. “It will be ages before I see you again,” went on 
the marchioness, “and I haven’t had a word alone with you yet.” 

Mrs. Carr seated herself again. She liked Lady Beauley, 
who had been very useful to her ; besides, Mrs. Carr’s. golden 
rule of popularity was to be pleasant to everyone, and always 
sacrifice herself in small matters. To seem to enjoy any person’s 
society, and smile unweariedly during their entertainments is to 
pay them a high compliment of appreciation. Hostesses like 
smiles, and to see everyone good-tempered and amused is to feel 
a pleasant glow of satisfaction with yourself as entertainer. 
Social life is a series of equivalents. Some pay in one coin, 
some in another. Mrs. Carr’s coinage had been the compliment 
of enjoying every social function to which she was invited, and 
the bringing of her bright smiles and her high spirits perpetually 
before the givers of such functions. It has been wisely remarked 
that to find everyone acceptable to you is to make yourself 
acceptable to everyone. Mrs. Carr had approved of that philo- 
sophy sufficiently to copy it. To her nothing was little,and no 
one was unimportant. She remembered the future sufficiently to 
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lay up an account to her credit, and was as gay and as gracious 
to the small fry who came in her way, as to the larger fish 
for whom she had angled. 

“It is very good of you to say that, dear Lady Beauley,” she 
said, as she took the big, cushioned chair to which her hostess 
pointed, and ran over in rapid review the various topics likely to 
amuse that lady. “One likes to be missed, even for a few 
months.” 

“Oh! one can’t help missing you,” remarked Lady Beauley. 
“T envy you your spirits. How do you manage to enjoy 
everything so! I wish I could. By the way, have you heard 
that that little affaire is off between Lady Golightly and Archie 
Vassilis? Romance and money market, I always called them. 
I thought it couldn’t last.” 

Mrs. Carr gave a rapid glance at Joan, but she was looking 
out at the Park, and did not seem to hear. 

“Ts it really?” she said. “I thought she would never let him 
go, she was so desperately jealous.” 

“ A woman’s a fool to show a man she cares for him, especi- 
ally in public,” said Lady Beauley. 

“T thought it was all up with her when I saw her cross the 
rocm and arrange his tie before her husband’s very nose. Of 
course he couldn’t stand #iat—an actor, too.” 

“But such an actor,” said Mrs. Carr. “A genius and an artist 
if ever there was one on the stage ; and so adorably handsome.” 

“Well, it’s over at last. They had a fearful row—husband 
insulted him at the club, I believe. Now Lady Golightly has 
gone to Switzerland for change of air, and Sir Mark to look 
after some mines in Africa. Very bad form to make a scandal 
like that.” 

“ And after trying so hard to get into society,” observed Mrs. 
Carr, with sympathy. 

“Yes ; she was a clever woman, and finance did a good deal 
for her. Besides, she had a brazen soul, and zever knew when 
she received a snub. It was a pity she lost her head over 
Vassilis,” 

“And she had a tower of strength in her husband. He 
never seemed to see how she carried on; or to object to it 
either.” 


“Ah! they arrange these things better in France,” said Lady 
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Beauley. “Englishwomen have so little tact. They are so used 
to being considered cold, that when they do lose their hearts they 
lose their heads also, and in the pride of succumbing to a real 
grande passion, invite all the world to look on at its progress 
and their own downfall. They are perfect ostriches in the’ way 
of hiding their own heads, and fancying no one sees them. It 
is so unwise. After all, respectability is so easy and so safe, there 
is no excuse for anyone making a scandal.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Carr, “ the novelty of finding one really 
does possess a heart is an excuse for displaying its weakness. It 
must come as a surprise to many women.” 

“I don’t know what doctors are about,” went on Lady Beauley. 
“ They ought to be able to regulate our hearts as well as our 
livers. Why shouldn’t there be medicines and diet for the 
emotional side of the system, just as there are for the physical ?” 

“So there are!” laughed Mrs. Carr. “But we make them up 
for ourselves, and dispense them on the principle of ‘a hair of 
the dog that bit us.’” 

Lady Beauley’s eyes turned to Joan’s absorbed face. 

“ A charge ?” she asked, meaningly. 

A faint wave of colour swept over Mrs. Carr’s cheek. 

“No,” she said. “I have no special responsibility. We are 
the best of friends and companions.” 

“ She is very handsome. You ought to marry her well,” said 
the marchioness in a low voice. 

“Oh! I have not thought about that,” said Mrs. Carr, with 
the candour of unveracity. “She is very unlike most girls—has 
strong opinions—and prejudices.” 

“ She told me she adored the country.” 

“So she does. I said she was unlike most girls.” 

“You should have brought her out earlier in the season. The 
young Marquis of Crewe is a great friend of mine. I would 
have introduced them. He adores everything Irish, and you 
know how rich he is! Just attained his majority.” 

“ Society marriages are generally unhappy,”.said Mrs. Carr. 
“T have no ambition for Joan in that way. I suppose you won’t 
believe me, but it is really true. You see’ this.is no case of 
noblesse oblige. She can please herself, and I am very sure she 
will.” 

“But how dangerous!” exclaimed Lady Beauley, who had 
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married her own daughters on true society principles, and would 
have. married off other people’s also for them, if they had 
allowed it. ' 

She believed thoroughly in the rules and obligations of the 
matrimonial market, by which the fair virgins of . society are 
bought and sold as shamelessly as the wares of Bilingsgate. 

It was almost a shock to.find that Mrs. Carr did not share the 
same opinion. But then she told herself that lady had never 
possessed three plain, unamiable daughters with small jointures 
and a great deal of blue blood in their veins. 

“How very dangerous!” she went on. “Young girls are 
quite unfit to decide for themselves about a suitable marriage. 
They fall in love with a handsome face or a flattering tongue, 
and believe that all life is to consist of relays of moonlight and 
kisses served to order, or inclination. They wake from romance 
to reality and find that a husband is a very different being to a 
lover—that he can swear as well as whisper vows, that his smiles 
are for anyone out of his house rather than zz it. That he is 
always grumbling about the food or the bills, or the noise of the 
children, and that moonlight and kisses had better be relegated 
to the background of their own memory. Oh, my dear, you 
surely would never be so unwise as to let a. girl, in whom you 
had any interest, choose a husband for herself !” 

Mrs. Carr laughed softly. 

“Joan has no illusions,” she said. “I am not afraid of her 
choosing unwisely, and though romance is a bad beginning for 
married life, society shows us daily that it is a worse ending. 
What your own husband does not give you, some other man 
may. It is more dangerous to discover conjugal virtues in other 
women’s husbands, than to miss them in one’s own.” , 

“Ah, I am a practical person,” said the marchioness; “ I 
speak of men as I have found them ; and a precious bad lot they 
are, my dear, between ourselves.” 

Joan glanced back into the room at last. She had grown 
tired of watching the ’bus traffic winding towards Piccadilly, 
and the loungers in the Park, and the gaudily-frocked children 
making holiday on the grass, what time their parents lay about 
under the trees, or talked of shop profits and neighbourly mis- 
fortunes, with an eye on “ Martha Jane,” or “ Billy,” or “ Bob,” as 
the-case might be. 
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“Come here, my dear,” said the marchioness. “ Your aunt 
and I are wicked, worldly people, and have been discussing the 
sins of our neighbours with the additional zest of Sunday 
virtue. If my daughter were here I should not have dared to 
do it. She keeps me in severe order. I suppose she has gone 
to afternoon service as she has not returned to the room, I 
hope I shall see a great deal of you next season. I am really 
quite sorry you did not come up in May; but doubtless you will 
enjoy London more next year when you have grown tired of 
country dulness.” 

“Oh, we shall have plenty of fun where we are going,” said 
Mrs. Carr. “I hear there is quite decent society to be found, 
and Joan and I are never dull together.” 

She looked fondly at the girl, and for a moment Lady Beauley’s 
sharp glance scrutinised the two handsome faces critically and 
half enviously. 

“They really seem fond of each other,” she thought, “and 
they are both so handsome, and one is just at the age to remind 
the other of what she was . . . and what she has lost. It is 
really very surprising.” 

She dropped her long-handled glasses, and rang for some 
tea, and insisted on the two Irishwomen remaining to have 
some also. 

“There will be a host of curates, or missionaries, or some 
such people in presently,” she said, “and I shall feel so out 
of it. The only religion that interests me is the religion of the 
Future.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked Joan. 

“Tt has not yet been decided, my dear, which makes it so 
interesting to discuss even if one learns nothing. It seems to be 
a mixture of Aésthetic Evolution, and Theosophic Buddhism.” 

“It has been evolved from the past,” observed Mrs. Carr, 
“and is to go on evolving in the future. Its results in the present 
have not extended our experience very much, or. improved our 
morality very materially.” 

“ Then what is the use of it?” asked Joan. 

“Oh, it gives us something to talk about,” said Lady Beauley. 
“ And even scandal has limitations. And it gets us acquainted 
with scientific men like Professor Crank, who is always ready to 
show us biological experiments when we go to a meeting at Mr. 
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Artarat’s. He is the great exponent of the new religion, and 
has written one or two marvellous books about it, which no one 
can understand. And he has adepts and chelas, and all sorts of 
delightful black people at his house, and they go about in their 
astral bodies, and leave mysterious letters which are supposed 
to come from Thibet, and are messages from the masters who 
live there.” 

“It sounds very extraordinary,” said Joan. “I have read of 
Theosophy, of course, but I didn’t know it was anything like 
your description, Lady Beauley.” 

“Oh, your aunt and I were at several meetings and dis- 
cussions of the society,” said Lady Beauley, pouring. out some 
tea which the footman had just brought in. “We enjoyed it 
very much.” 

“Especially the discussions,” said Mrs. Carr. “Do you recol- 
lect the funny man, who always upset them all by asking the 
most extraordinary questions, and turning all the theories and 
doctrines into ridicule in the gravest manner possible. I wonder 
what has become of him?” 

“Turned yogi, I suppose,” said Lady Beauley. “He was 
very anxious to get on a more advanced plane, and went out 
to India a few months ago—Himalayas, I believe. It is 
surprising how much occult knowledge can be gained in the 
Himalayas !” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carr, gravely, though her eyes were dancing 
with merriment, “and other knowledge too. There is a great 
area for evolving emotions and sensations, and imbibing phi- 
losophy in the mountain districts of India. You cannot limit 
the potentialities of any law—human or natural—in such inac- 
cessible regions.” 

The marchioness chuckled audibly. 

“ You and I, my dear,” she said, “are very hopeless subjects 
for occult development. We are too worldly. Besides, as I told 
that dear Mr. Arrarat, there seemed to me something almost 
improper in the idea of going about in one’s /inga sharira.” 

“ What on earth is that ?” inquired Joan. 

“It is the ethereal duplicate of our real body,” said Mrs. 
Carr. “I believe it is far more beautiful, and can be ejected 
into space, and travel about in perfect freedom, and without any 
of the restraints of physical life on the lower plane. You must 
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study the subject, my dear. I have heaps of books, including 
Madam Blavatsky’s Jsés, which I never could read, and any 
amount of pamphlets published by the society for the instruction 
of members.” 

“But you don’t seem to have derived much instruction from 
either the society, or the literature,” remarked Joan. 

“No,” said Lady Beauley, “we were not of the right prin- 
ciples to evolve or improve ourselves. And although I dote on 
Oriental religions and customs, they are apt to become tiresome, 
if studied too closely. So when the season really commenced, 
I gave up going to the meetings, and used to ask Mr. Arrarat, 
or any new Guru or Chela, who was staying with him, to 
luncheon. They always came, and really, for such wonderful 
beings, ate and drank just like ordinary folk. I think they have 
given up trying to convert me now, but I always send in my 
subscriptions regularly.” 

“It was a very convenient sort of religion,” observed Mrs. 
Carr; “you were not obliged to have any sectarian prejudices 
whatever, and it didn’t really matter what you did, if only your 
motive for doing it was good. That made things so pleasant, 
because one’s motives are always better than one’s actions—at 
least mine are.” 

“ That means a new code of morals, as well as a new religion.” 
said Joan. “No, thank you, no more tea,” as Lady Beauley took 
her cup. 

“ And we really must be going,” exclaimed Mrs. Carr, putting 
down hers and rising from her chair, “it has been delightful, 
but then I always do enjoy a chat with you, Lady Beauley. 
Spare me a thought now and then in my exile, will you ?—and I 
hope we shall see each other next season.” 

“ And it’s positively ‘Good-bye’?” asked Lady Beauley, 
taking the extended hand. “I am really sorry. As for you, 
my dear,” she added, turning to Joan, “ you must come and see 
me whenever you return to town. I promise to make the season 
pleasant for you. The country is all very well, but in London 
one hears the pulse of life beat to the tune of wider and higher 
interests.” 


(To be continued.) 





A Little About Manitoba. 


By CUTHBERT MACKENZIE MIALL. 


THE horses stood impatiently pawing the snow, and the strings 
of bells on their harness jingled fitfully as we climbed into the 
sleigh, and drew the furs round us. At the word they sprang 
forward willingly. In a minute we had crossed the drifts filling 
the gateway, and the cutter was skimming along the track that 
led to the bush, now showing as a dark line ahead of us. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and it seemed all the brighter 
because the ground was deeply covered with snow that had lain 
for many a month. It was cold too—cold as only a northern 
climate can be—cold and still. 

We passed into the bush, and merrily did the sleigh-bells ring 
as the horses trotted swiftly through the woods. Now we were 
driving through a cutting in the forest barely wide enough for 
’ the cutter to pass between the dark, leafless trees standing up 
so tall and straight on either side. Overhead shone a narrow 
strip of moonlit sky, with the black, frozen boughs showing out 
stiff and clear against the light far above us, like a delicate 
fringe of pencil strokes. Now we passed into some little clear- 
ing with the dark shade of the surrounding bush glooming in 
ghost-like contrast to the whiteness of the snow over which we 
were speeding. 

Again the bush closed in, and the track in front and behind 
shone in a clear white line between the two walls of dark trees, 
through which it had been cut. Now we crossed the path of 
some bush fire that had roared its way through the woods, 
leaving in its wake little else but blackened stumps, and here 
and there a blasted poplar, rearing its weird form and lifeless 
branches to the sky, as though to intensify the desolation of 
the scene. And then once more we plunged into the darkness 
of the woods. 

Mile after mile, in the keen, keen frost, we sped along that 
smooth white track between the trees. But at last the bush 
was left behind, and we were moving rapidly across a stretch of 
prairie. Snow, snow, nothing but snow ; with just two narrow 
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tracks that the numbers of sleighs had beaten out across the 
waste. There was a grandeur in the silent gloom of the woods, 
with the light streak of sky far above, and the white line of 
road stretching away ahead and behind till a turn of the track 
between the trees hid it from sight. But here all was a desolate 
waste—nothing but snow; no sign of man, or life. We were 
alone on that white stretching plain. 

But no! Away to the left the chilly moonlight shone on a 
dark grey form standing motionless on a drift of snow. With 
his sharp ears forward, his head raised, and his long bushy tail 
drooping behind, silently the wolf watched us.as we passed. 

“ And this,” I thought, “is Manitoba. This is what they call 
in England, ‘Farming in Manitoba.’ ” 


Six months later, I cantered across the prairie in search of a 
herd of cattle. The quick hoof made no sound on the close 
green sward, and the rush of air was refreshing after the sultry. 
heat of the day. The afternoon sun was shining brightly from 
the West, and his rays, more golden now he had sunk from his: 
noonday height, gave a beautiful warmth to the landscape: 
How rich were the shades of colour in those clumps of “bush ” 
and “bluffs” of trees, how fresh the green of the grass around” 
them! And how joyful was the evensong of the countless: 
birds that warbled and piped from every bough. Beyond the- 
copses lay a flat, stretching prairie, with here and there a patch 
of barren, salty ground, and in the distance a huge bog, its 
withered moss as yellow as the autumn stubble. 

My eye caught a distant string of coloured specks, and before 
long my broncho had carried me up to the herd. I turned the 
cattle, and drove them towards the old homestead with the 
clump of straw-roofed buildings, and the little white-washed log 
house, gleaming brightly in the sunlight. 

As my horse paced slowly home behind the cattle that were 
vainly switching their tails to drive away the tormenting flies, 
all seemed beautiful to the eye. Blue bells and red lilies 
speckled the more fertile parts of the plain, and wild roses 
thrust their pink petals from every bush. The little yellow 
canaries chirped cheerfully as they flitted from place to place, 
while brilliantly-coloured moths, and large shining dragon-flies 
fluttered through the air. But countless swarms of mosquitoes 
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rose from the: long, luxuriant grass of every little hollow to 
worry and, bite both man and beast; and the air between the 
gently rustling trees was thick with fiercely-stinging flies. 

“ And this,” I thought again, “this is what they call ‘ Farm- 
ing in Manitoba.’ ” 


I vividly remember the first farm that I ever saw in Manitoba, 
and the impression that it gave me. 

It was in the fall of the year, that about four o'clock one 
afternoon I found myself seated in a high, springless waggon, 
being jolted along Main Street, Winnipeg, bound for a settle- 
ment some 35 miles north of the capital. Half-a-mile past 
the track of the Canadian Pacific Railway we turned off the 
graded road, and struck a trail across the prairie. For many 
a mile we trotted along the smooth black trail, with the flat 
uninteresting prairie stretching away on either side, like a limit- 
less plain of faded yellow. 

The city grew smaller and smaller behind us, till it looked 
nothing more than a long, dark point on the horizon, spiked with 
the points of some tall church spires, and a haze of dim smoke 
above. From the Arctic North a piercing wind swept across 
the plain, and fresh from the warmth of a sunnier region, I 
felt chilled to the bone. But on we jogged till, at length, we 
saw ahead of usa great penitentiary standing on a steep hill 
that rose straight out of the prairie with cliff and ravine, like 
an island rock in the ocean. Near here stood a square barn-like 
wooden building—our half-way house. But the sun had set 
before we hurried the horses into a long dark stable, and 
clattered shivering into the hotel. 

Ina bare and (except fora few wooden chairs) unfurnished 
room we found a small group of men gathered with pipe and 
cigar, round an iron grating in the floor from which a column 
of heated air was rising, and into which they perseveringly spat. 
We warmed ourselves with something from a glass, discussed 
the price of wheat, and the approach of jwinter, and then went 
into supper. 

Two hours later we were rattling along.the hard frozen road, 
and scarcely more interesting than the prairie did it seem. It 
was as flat and bare as ever, though in places the moonlight 
showed a stretch of yellow stubble, or a tiny white house in the 
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distance. Colder and stiffer I became each mile, 'till at last we 
“struck the settlement.” Here the houses were thicker and the 
prairie had been mostly turned into cultivated land. Moreover, 
a black line of bush had been for some time showing on the left. 

We turned off the travelling road and, crossing a culvert, our 
smoking, tired team drew us slowly up the lane leading to the 
farm. As we approached I examined with no little interest the 
little log-house that was not only the first I had seen, but was 
destined to be my home for many months. And totally different 
it was to what I had always fancied such a habitation would 
appear. 

Instead of a cosy, rustic little hut nestling among the trees, I 
saw, by the chilly moonlight, an angular white building of ‘the 
hardest outlines, and without a trace of rural beauty. From 
one of the windows (which reminded me most unromantically 
of the painted squares intended to represent light-giving case- 
ments on toy “ Dutch farms ”) a light was streaming, and, as we 
drew near, I saw a woman standing at the door. In perfect 
silence we took the proffered lantern from her hands, and passed 
on to the stables. 

The horses tended and fed, numbed with cold we made our 
way to the house. As I closed the door behind me, with an 
Englishman’s instinct my eye wandered round the kitchen for 
the blazing hearth before which I could warm myself. It was 
a plain square room, whitewashed on the inside as on the out. 
At the table the woman was laying a meal; in a corner stood 
a cupboard, and a few hard chairs were ranged round the 
room. But the blazing hearth was missing, and in its place 
an iron stove was set in the centre of the floor, like a black 
box without chink or crevice through which a spark could be 
seen. 

My first impression of a Western homestead was disappoint- 
ing, and I believe that it usually is so to an Englishman fresh 
from other lands. In a surprisingly short time, however, I 
became used to the differences between my new life and my old, 
and as I learned more about the-climate and conditions of the 
country, I saw the reasons for many things that at first I had 
wondered at. 

The fact is that the vast majority of newcomers to Manitoba 
and the “ North West ”—whether they be bon4-fide emigrants 
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or chance travellers like myself—have exceedingly erroneous 
ideas about the country and Canadian life, and are quite 
unprepared for what they have to encounter. Nor is this in 
any way surprising when we consider the very scanty sources 
of information within the reach of most “old country” people. 

Some incomers feel wise in the possession of odd scraps of 
information culled from the letters sent home by their friends, 
sons or brothers, consisting chiefly of disconnected facts of no 
great importance, and not very true descriptions of particular 
localities. Others depend on various books of travel, written by 
men who have “ done” the country, and are anxious to turn such 
knowledge as they have obtained, into readable matter of a 
description most likely to interest the average public and there- 
fore to meet with some publisher’s approval. But with the 
exception of such as these and some few better - informed 
persons the train-loads of emigrants (for the most part farmers, 
labourers and the like) that from time to time reach Winnipeg 
and Brandon, are relying almost entirely on the promises and 
arguments of emigration agents. 

These great relievers of the over-crowded European cities are 
sent out from Canada by the Dominion Government, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and various land and other companies, 
to all of whose interest it is to encourage immigration. It being 
the object and policy of these bodies and their representatives 
to bring out settlers to take up land, pay taxes and freight dues 
and assist the growth of the country, it is only natural that they 
should represent it in as attractive a light as possible. Nor do 
they hesitate to offer every inducement in their power or to 
make the most of the natural advantages of the country in order 
to tempt men and women of every description to leave their 
native lands and make new homes across the sea. And to 
maintain and increase the annual influx of immigrants large 
sums of money are spent in land in Canada in general and her 
Western provinces in particular. 

He would be bold indeed who would venture to deny the 
great advantages that emigration brings to both the mother 
country and the colony, and were it within my province to 
discuss the subject, I should hesitate to actually censure the 
methods by which the stream of immigrants is encouraged and 
maintained. The honesty of these methods is frequently 
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questioned, but I will not go further than to say that it is not 
fair (and this opinion is held by every disinterested individual 
who has personal knowledge of the subject) to induce people to 
leave their homes and friends by painting the advantages of the 
country in the most vivid colours, hiding at the same time the 
sterner aspects of the case. And following a more upright 
policy would seem wiser than allowing every mail to carry out 
of the colony, the complaints. and regrets that spring from 
discontent and disappointment to deter others from following 
the perhaps, after all, wise example of these deceived emigrants. 

I have seen and talked to immigrants on their arrival, and 
after they have remained in the country long enough to see and 
learn for themselves, and I know the bitter disappointments and 
hardships many of them are forced to suffer, and the feelings 
with which they regard those by whose agency they were per- 
suaded to give up their homes and leave their native lands. 
Seeing them come, as they frequently do, without money enough 
to buy food for more than a few weeks, and often (in the case of 
Germans, Swedes, etc.) without knowledge of the English 
language, it is difficult to refrain from forming an opinion on 
the subject somewhat different to that held by men who sit 
behind escritoirs in the private rooms of an office. 

In Manitoba, however, as in most colonies, there are more 
openings and greater opportunities for any man willing to work, 
than in the older and more crowded countries. Beyond the 
ordinary vocations necessary to every town a year seldom passes 
without high wages being paid on some railway, government 
survey, or big contract. But being primarily an agricultural 
country, it is the farm that claims the first importance in the 
affairs of Manitoba, and it is the life on a farm that is of most 
interest to English readers. 

In most respects so totally different to what one is accus- 
tomed to see in England the life on a farm or ranch out on 
the stretching prairie or deep in the tangled bush of the great 
North West presents many interesting features. 

According to the authority of most historians, the first 
explorer to reach the present site of Winnipeg at the junction 
of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers, was the celebrated French 
traveller La Verandrye, who penetrated the interior as far as 
this point in 1732. It has, indeed, been maintained by some 
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that French explorers and missionaries had visited the region 
as early as 1666, but the assertion is open to considerable 
dispute. 

In these early days the “North West” was nothing more 
than the field for the enterprise of fur traders whose journeys 
extended to points at great distance south and west of the ports 
on Hudson’s Bay. At first the trade was carried on by 
individuals, but these proved to be only the forerunners of two 
great fur companies, whose bitter rivalry was for some time 
carried to disgraceful lengths. In 1670, with an easy disregard 
of the legal difficulties attaching to the disposal of what did not 
belong to him, somewhat characteristic of his family, King 
Charles II. granted a Royal Charter to the Hudson Bay 
Company, ceding to that body an enormous territory of most 
vaguely-defined limits to which, in honour of the first president, 
Prince Rupert, was given the name Rupert’s Land. It was 
between the Hudson Bay Company and its great French rival, 
the North West Company, of Montreal, that the struggle for 
ascendency took place. The fierce competition was accompanied 
by much hostility and considerable bloodshed, only brought to 
a close by the amalgamation of the two companies, under the 
name of the former, in 1821. 

The agents of these companies were the first Europeans to 
, travel on the trails of the Indian tribes through the wild interior 
of the North West, but the honour of founding a colony of 
peaceful settlers, from whose energy and perseverance the 
province of Manitoba has sprung, is due to the Earl of Selkirk, 
a philanthropic Scotch nobleman, who, desiring to rescue some of 
his humbler countrymen from their poverty and distress, induced 
a number of families to emigrate across the Atlantic. 

The first party of settlers was taken to Prince Edward Island, 
and, so successful did the experiment prove, that in 1812 a large 
expedition of Highlanders, with some Irish Celts among their 
number, set sail from Scotland to found a colony on the banks of 
the Red River. The hardships and disappointments endured by 
these early settlers, to whose number a second contingent was 
added a few years later, read like the adventures of fiction. The 
fearful severity of the weather, the hostility of the ladians, and the 
culpable carelessness and mismanagement by which the colonists 
were left without the promised aid and supplies on which they 
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were depending, make us marvel how these hardy Scotchmen 
could ever found a settlement to grow into so large and pros- 
perous a community as is at present in existence. 

It seemed as if the fates were all working against them. No 
sooner had they, at the cost of infinite hardship, privation and 
danger, cultivated a large enough area of land to place them 
beyond the pale of actual want, than plagues of grasshoppers 
for two successive years swept away their crops and left them, not 
only without bread, but also without grain enough for new seed. 
Then, when, after another period of famine and distress, they 
had recovered the lost ground, the Red River overflowed its banks, 
and, with the most disastrous flood ever known in the country, 
demolished all vestiges of the farms along its banks. In a few 
short days houses, cattle and crops, the existence of which 
represented so many years of toil and suffering, were all swept 
away before the eyes of the ill-fated people, who, homeless and 
destitute, huddled together on the higher ridge and knolls still 
-remaining above water. 

But at length hard-won success crowned the heroic efforts of 
these resolute pioneers, and a flourishing colony became estab- 
lished. As the fame of its fertile soil spread and grew, new 
settlers appeared in the country, and the steady stream of im- 
migration that at first flowed up the creeks and trails of the 
historical Dawson’s route, when diverted to the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, increased with such astonishing 
rapidity that the original Red River Settlement of Lord Selkirk’s 
time was soon no more than a small portion of the colony. 

In 1870, after a period of disturbance and rebellion, the 
province, under its present name, was admitted into the con- 
federation of states known as the Dominion of Canada. The 
census of 1891 declared the population to be over 150,000, with 
a capital that has grown from a lonely swamp by which in 1870 
225 people had their abode, toa handsome city of 35,000 in- 
habitants. 

Manitoba lies on about the same parallels of latitude as 
England but, owing to its great distance from the sea, and the 
absence of any such friendly institution as the Gulf Stream, its 
climate is very different. The summer is hotter and dryer than 
in Great Britain, and the winter far colder. The difference be- 
tween the seasons, moreover, being much greater the year is 
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naturally divided into two parts, the summer being devoted 
almost entirely to the sowing, tending and gathering of crops, 
and the winter to such other work as can best be performed 
during the cold season. 

In the beginning of November, usually about the 9th or roth, 
the “freeze up,” as it is called, takes place, and from then till 
the following spring the snow never melts, and the frost lies deep 
in the ground. The thaw usually occurs early in April, and the 
spring—a season of much mud and water—fills the interval 
between the end of the snow and the advent of the mosquitoes, 
which make their unwelcome appearance during May. The 
summer, which may be characterised as a season of heat and 
flies, continues until September, when the frosts at night announce 
the fall of the year, and the approach of another winter. 

The winter is exceedingly severe—more so perhaps than in 
any other part of the globe populated to any great extent by the 
white race of men. For five months in the year the ground is 
covered with snow, and everything is frozen stiff and hard. It 
is only this steady continuance of the cold, however, and the 
dryness of the climate that makes it possible to endure the 
intense frosts that from time to time prevail. During the three 
middle months of the winter, it is an exception for the ther- 
mometer to rise above zero, even in the middle of the day, and 
during the “ cold spells” it frequently falls to 30° or 35° below 
zero (Far.). Mercury, as is well known, freezes at 39° below 
zero (Far.) and it is no very unusual thing to find the quicksilver 
solid in the bulb. 

Surprising as these figures may appear, so far from being 
exaggerated, they do not represent the extreme cold that one is 
sometimes forced to endure. On one occasion (the coldest frost I 
have ever experienced) my second thermometer, a fairly reliable 
instrument (alcohol, of course, the mercury being frozen) fell to 
57° below zero (Far.) or 89° of frost. This temperature, which 
is almost as cold as ever takes place, was taken before sunrise 
in an open field, half a mile from the bush. I may mention 
that the best thermometer in the nearest village on the same 
morning registered. 58° below zero. 

With temperature such as these it is of course necessary to 
take proper precautions against the frost, and any carelessness in 
this respect makes it extremely dangerous. Many a morning 
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in the winter you can look out of the frosted windows and see a 
bright sun shining from a pale blue, cloudless sky, and the pure 
white snow sparkling in the rays. What.a lovely morning it 
seems—so bright and still, so calm and beautiful! The country 
as far as the eye can reach is lying in perfect peace—not a quiver 
among the stiffened trees, not a sign of life or movement. Above 
the horizon of yonder prairie the mirage has raised into the 
whitened belt of the lower sky a delicate scrap of distant land- 
scape—a pretty bluffof trees rising out of some bush and shrubs. 
The scene makes you wish to walk abroad. Go out into the 
sunshine. The air is keen and clear, and at first it will not strike 
you as being very cold. But go and look at the thermometer— 
40° below zero, perhaps. Walk but a quarter of a mile without 
a proper winter cap and your ears will be frozen stiff enough to 
break off like biscuits. 

The danger of being frozen is, in fact, the worst feature of 
these low temperatures. A stiffening feeling is first experienced, 
soon followed by a short, sharp, pinching pain. If this warning 
is neglected and the frost allowed to do its work no further pain 
will be felt ; for, indeed, the part affected will at once lose all 
power of sensation. But the tiny white spot in the ruddy skin 
will, if not checked by warmth, go on growing larger and larger, 
until the restoration of circulation cannot be properly effected. 
If not left too long, all danger can be avoided by rubbing out 
the frost with snow, or with the naked hand, but a blister, like 
that left bya burn, will remain ; and if the frost has been allowed 
to spread over a large part of the face, for instance, this will be 
no light matter. 

When lost in a storm, or a long distance from any shelter, it is 
frequently a man’s fate to lose his hands or feet, or to be frozen 
to death. And a little carelessness has often maimed some poor 
fellow for life. 

It is a curious fact, however, that none of the shivering feeling 
so common in a winter like that of England, is felt in this dry 
steady cold. The: feeling of being chilled to the marrow is not 
experienced in the really cold weather; but in place of that 
most unpleasant sensation there is another, equally disagreeable 
-—a numbed stiffness, often amounting to actual pain. 

The dress necessary to ward off the frost is somewhat peculiar, 
and would look startling ona fashion plate. Huge fur coats 
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are worn, the hair being on the outside, loose enough for two 
men, and with the collar rising above the head and covering 
most of the face. A cap of fur is also needed, reaching down to 
the eyes and below the ears. As the fingers would speedily freeze 
in ordinary gloves, two pairs of mits are worn, an under one of 
wool, and an outer of leather, fashioned like those sometimes 
worn by babies—with a place for the thumb, but no separate 
divisions for the fingers. 

The best kind of foot-wear for the winter is copied from the 
Indians. This is a kind of sock made out of soft buck-skin 
(moccasins by name), and while large enough for several pairs of 
thick woollen socks to be worn inside, is soft enough to allow 
plenty of movement in the feet, which would speedily get cold 
in harder boots. With nothing but his nose peeping out of his 
cap and big hairy coat, and his hands encased in large clumsy 
mits, a man looks more like a bear on its hind legs than a human 
being. 

If dressed after this fashion the cold need not be greatly 
feared, and the winter is certainly a surprisingly healthy season, 
and not unpleasant for the most part. Towards the latter part, 
however, the season of blizzards sets in. A few comparatively 
mild forerunners often take place earlier in the winter, but it is 
in February that the settler usually makes the acquaintance of a 
real “ Manitoba blow.” 

It is very soon discovered that sixty or seventy degrees of 
frost on a still day is not so hard to endure as even a slight 
wind with a less severe temperature. But when the wind rises 
to a fierce hurricane during the great cold, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep oneself from freezing even for a few minutes. 
Sweeping over the plains in its ungoverned fury, the gale 
gathers up the loose snow and drives it in vast white clouds 
across the land. Then in addition to the pinching pain of the 
frost, the face is stung by the whirling grains of frozen snow 
like the prick of so many thousand needles. 

To be caught in such a storm while crossing the prairie is an 
experience requiring no repetition. The track is in a very short 
time drifted level with the snow,’and, if the horses once lose the 
hard road, it is 100 to 1 against reaching shelter till the hurri- 
cane abates. 

The air is filled with the driving snow as with a fog, and it is 
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often impossible to see the horses’ ears.. Cowering down to 
escape the full violence of the storm the unfortunate driver in 
such a case.leaves his horses to find their own way, if they can, 
and. devotes himself to rubbing out the frost from his cheeks, 
watching the while for any tilt of the sleigh that might warn 
him that the runners were leaving the track. 

If once the road is lost he must either turn his horses loose, 
and try to find his way on foot or tie them to the sleigh and 
wait for the weather to clear. In any case he runs great risk of 
losing the use of some of his limbs, and perhaps of meeting his 
death lying stiff and cold in the snow. 

I may here recount an experience of my own that will serve 
to show how easy it is to go astray in a storm. About to 
return home, after having drawn a load of grain into town on 
the previous day, I was warned that a storm was brewing, and 
that I must make good time to escape it. I had myself seen 
the ill-boding sun-dogs in the East that morning, but hoped to 
reach home before the storm that they foretold should make 
its unwelcome appearance. 

After getting clear of the city I found that the warning was 
no vain word, but, by forcing the pace, I succeeded in covering 
the most open part of my journey before the rising blizzard had 
gained much power. I was still many miles from home, how- 
ever, when the full force of the hurricane of wind and snow was 
driving right in my face. For an hour or more I crouched 
down in the sleigh, longing to reach a house, and looking out 
every now and again to see if possible whether any team was 
still forcing its way along the right road. On through the dark- 
ness and the stinging whirl of snow we toiled till suddenly the 
horses. stopped dead. As I climbed stiffly out of the sleigh, 
during a momentary lull in the blast my ears caught the sound 
of a fiddle, and walking to the horses’ heads, I found, to my 
astonishment, that they were .standing with their noses against 
a stable wall. 

Guided by the sound of scraping music I stumbled through 
the drifts to the house, and, covered with snow, broke abruptly 
in upon a private rehearsal of an approaching dance. Never 
did the untuneful scraping of an ill-played fiddle sound less 
grating to my ears than as in response to a shouted welcome I 
crossed the room and stood. before the stove, while two jolly 
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lads forsook their buxom partners to run out and stable my 
team. 

It turned out on the following day that, all unconscious of 
where I was going, I must have passed over two fences that the 
high wind and severe cold had covered with hard drifts of snow, 
and the horses, finding a sleigh track on which my worthy host 
had been drawing manure into the middle of the field, had 
followed it up to the stable. 

At such times as these, when the man is away, the lot of the 
woman is a hard one. It is not difficult to picture her waiting 
and praying for her husband’s return. 

Two days ago perhaps she saw him drive away wrapped in 
his buffalo coat, and perched on a high load of grain. By the 
light of the sinking moon she had watched him moving along 
the road; the sleigh, team and driver were lost to sight; and 
then she had turned from the window to clear away the remains 
of his hasty meal, and sat down to sew and knit till the streaks 
of early dawn reminded her of daily duties to be done. 

Last night she had waited and watched for his coming in vain. 
And to-night she is straining her ears to catch the sound of the 
horses’ bells. A dozen times she starts to her feet at a fancied 
tinkle in the howling of the storm ; and each time she runs to 
the door, and stands in the icy blast peering into the darkness 
till the pinch of her skin tells the tale of the frost. 

The children are peacefully sleeping and she listens to the 
even sound of their breath as her busy needle works away. 
And her anxious woman’s mind pictures her husband fighting 
his way through the storm, or lost on the trackless prairie and 
calling in vain for aid, or thrown from the sleigh by a runaway 
team, or lying cold and stiff in the sow and frost. 

Then suddenly, perhaps, the door opens, a rush of cold air 
howls into the room, and a man’s figure enters, hidden in frost- 
whitened furs. She suppresses the half-uttered cry of welcome 
and busies herself with his meal while her husband silently 
throws off his coat. In silence he seats himself at the stove, 
rubs warmth into his numbed fingers, and pulls long icicles from 
his moustache. 

“The supper is ready,” she says. 

He nods, but never a word does he utter. 

And often it is not till the warmth of the food has driven the 
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cold from his body that a man will speak. But the wife will 
understand, and she is far too wise to trouble him till he has 
recovered from the exposure and frost. 

Often I have seen the long, low sleigh pass the house in the 
dim starlight with a stiff figure on the seat all covered with frost 
like a man of snow, and the team as white as himself. And I 
have run out to “unhitch” the horses with the frost so keen 
that if the naked fingers touch a buckle or hook the skin will 
freeze to the metal before they can be removed. Many a mile 
have they travelled over those roads of snow, and as I loose 
the harness they try to rub the long icicles off their noses 
against my coat. And then when I have made my way back 
to the house, there sits their cold teamster, close to the stove, 
pulling the ice off his beard. Man and horse share the cold 
alike. 

But driving in the winter time is by no means to be put 
down as all hardship. On the contrary, when the roads are 
good and the weather not too cold, there is a great deal of 
pleasure to be found in a cutter with a good horse or pair. A 
cutter is a light sleigh made with runners about an inch wide in 
most cases, and a seat to hold two persons. On a good hard 
road, when the mercury is not standing too low, a horse can 
scarcely feel its weight behind him, so easily will it travel. The 
light, sliding motion of the sleigh and the quick rush of the 
keen air combine to make a short drive pleasant and ex- 
hilarating. Now skimming over the prairie, now speeding past 
brush and shrub,. or gliding rapidly between the trees in the 
woods, the distances seem short, and a good deal of running 
about the country can be done. But if the weather is very 
cold even a short drive is too long for pleasure. I have driven 
in a cutter on nights when the quicksilver was frozen in the 
thermometer, and on one occasion nearly shared the same fate. 
Repeatedly drawing my naked hand out of the mits to rub the 
frost out of my face, my fingers got so cold that I became afraid 
of losing them, and yet to leave the stiff white patch on my 
cheeks was out of the question. 

Fortunately an expedient suggested itself. I had been 
driving for some miles at the top of my horse’s speed, and he 
was already far warmer than was good for him. I pulled up 
and sprang out of the cutter. Then brushing the frost off the 
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hairs with the sleeve of my coat, I pressed my frozen cheek to 
his sweating flanks. The warmth of his body had the desired 
effect, and by quickly rubbing my skin dry with a scarf, I 
prevented the moisture of his body turning into ice upon my 
face. I reached my destination none the worse for the incident, 
though for some time my beauty was marred by the large 
black marks and blisters that always appear after the flesh has 
been at all badly frozen. 

“ Bob-sleighs ” as distinguished from “jumpers,” which merely 
consist of a body, or box laid on two runners, are built with 
four runners in two pairs coupled together. The runners are 
usually about six feet in length with a three-foot guage, and 
the coupling acts, like the lock on a carriage, to enable the 
sleigh to turn easily. These bob-sleighs are used for almost all 
purposes: on the farm, in the bush, and for travelling on the 
roads. The runners are two inches, or a little more, in width, 
and on soft, or ill-packed roads, will not sink like the narrow 
runners of the cutter, which would not be wide enough to carry 
a load. The bottoms of the runners are shod with steel to 
make them slip easily, and to save them from wear, but in hard 
frosts the metal seems to stick to the snow and make the 
draught considerably greater. 

It should be here explained, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
that except in the streets of a town, the snow instead of being 
travelled on all over the road is only beaten down in one part. 
Thus one sleigh follows another, and the runners pack down two 
parallel tracks as hard and slippery as ice. A pair of horses, 
driven abreast and known as a “team,” is always used with 
bob-sleighs, each horse being placed in front of a runner, and 
consequently treading on the hard track made by the passage of 
previous sleighs. With cutters one horse is often used, and in 
these cases the shafts are so placed as to allow of the horse trot- 
ting not opposite the centre of the sleigh, but on the track of the 
near side runner, an arrangement that looks at first sight 
somewhat one-sided. 

In the beginning of the winter the roads will be smooth and 
level, and sleighing is then at its best. On a warm day (com- 
paratively speaking) the runners will slip so easily over the snow 
that a team can draw as much as it is safe to load up on a 
sleigh, and trot with it too, and a good horse will carry a cutter 
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along in splendid style. But when the snow gets deep, and the 
blizzards begin to raise drifts, sleighing becomes quite a different 
affair. 

The tracks will then be like two walls of hard packed snow, 
three or four feet high and perhaps a foot wide, with loose snow 
between and on either side. So long as horses and sleigh are 
moving on the top of these two walls like a train upon its rails 
all goes well; but unfortunately this is not always the case. 
For the settler has not got far into his first winter before he 
makes the acquaintance of those breaks in the road known as 
“cuts.” These are usually caused by careless driving or by the 
snow drifting up one side of the track and thus tilting up the 
sleigh ; and on roads not much used, and therefore not well 
packed, a heavy load will frequently break through the track. 
Many of these cuts will occur all through the winter, but a good 
teamster will not find much difficulty until towards the end of the 
sleighing, when the sun gets powerful enough to soften the snow. 
The roads will then cut up and break away until it is impossible 
to drive a high load without an occasional upset, The horses 
may be on these walls, but the sleigh will go sliding off them, 
cutting its way right down to the ground, and tipping up to such 
an angle that nobody can tell when it will turn upside down. 

At such times as these, good driving alone can save a spill. 
It is often quite a sight to watch a string of teams making 
their way along such a road. Now they go plunging one after 
another into deep cuts, with the loads piled up on one side to 
keep the sleigh balanced, if possible, when one runner is two or 
three feet higher than the other. Now the teamsters draw 
their horses across the track, trying to work the sleighs up to the 
hard snow on the top of the slides. Sometimes they succeed, and 
sometimes the whole sleigh will slide along sideways, the front 
runners drawn up to the top of the slides, and the hind runners 
cutting away in the snow at the bottom. But every now and 
then one of the sleighs, load and all, goes rolling over. 

This winter driving, or “teaming,” as it is termed, requires a 
large amount of skill. It is surprising what a difference clever 
driving will make on a bad piece of road; and it is equally 
surprising how some men become good teamsters, while others 
seem quite incapable of keeping a sleigh the right way up. A 
good teamster uses the “lines,” as reins are always called in 
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Canada, as little as possible and trains his horses to obey his 
voice. Thus, with a well-taught team a man can make each 
horse act as he wishes irrespective of the other, and holds a 
great advantage over another teamster who can only move his 
horses together by the reins. A great deal of talking to the 
horses is done, but the whip is very seldom seen, a fact that 
speaks well for the intelligence of horse owners in Manitoba. 

The subject of horses is one of the greatest importance to a 
Canadian farmer. Some years ago the Clydesdale came to the 
front, and was highly esteemed in many quarters on account of 
his great strength, but a reaction has set in, and this stamp of 
horse is rapidly losing favour throughout the country. It is 
now generally agreed that a heavy horse of this class is too slow 
and cumbersome for the work required of it, and lighter, 
smarter breeds are rapidly replacing it. To extract itself from 
snow drifts up to the belly, to obey its driver quickly in bad 
cuts, to work in deep snow and among fallen trees and stumps 
in the bush, or slash through mud, water and swamp in the wet 
season of the year requires an animal of a totally different breed. 
’ An ordinary farm horse, moreover, is expected to cover much 
greater distances and at a better pace than is the case in 
England, forty miles in a day not being anything unusual. His 
duties, too, are more various. In addition to the work on the 
farm itself, the drawing of grain and produce and the winter 
work in the bush, he is frequently needed between the shafts of 
a buggy or a cutter, or to herd and chase cattle on the prairie. 

Every man is obliged to break his own colts, just as he has to 
shoe his own horse, but of course, in the latter case, he has to 
visit the blacksmith when a new set of shoes is required. 
Owing to the judicious precaution of tying them up at an early 
age, a large amount of trouble is saved in training young horses. 
All through the long winter the foals and colts stand in the 
stable like old horses, and thus become so used to being handled 
that they are usually quiet enough when the time for breaking 
arrives, 

The harness is then put straight on to a colt, and without 
more ado, he is “ hitched up” to the sleigh with an old horse for 
a mate, and forced to work whether he likes it or not. And it 
is surprising how little trouble most of the youngsters give. But 
of course it must be remembered that the majority of the horses 
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are of a much quieter race than those out of which an English 
breaker makes his largest hauls. 

The severe cold in the winter, strange to say, does not appear 
to affect horses to any serious extent if they are properly 
attended to. In fact the animals are usually in better health 
and condition during that part of the year than in the summer. 

Horses and oxen are now almost exclusively used throughout 
the province, and even the latter are to be seen in much smaller 
quantities than formerly.» This however, was not always the 
case. Not more than twenty years ago a toboggan drawn by a 
string of dogs was a far more common sight than a team and 
sleigh in many parts of the country, now extensively settled on 
and cultivated. On all the surveys on the railroad track when 
the Canadian Pacific was being built and at every lumber 
shanty in the woods it was by this means that stores, provisions 
and many of the less bulky kinds of goods were conveyed. 
Every old settler can tell of the times when Indians and half- 
breeds were to be seen driving their dogs at full speed through 
the bush, shooting between trees and dodging round stumps 
where a sleigh could not pass at all. 

At the present time a string of dogs is seldom seen, except 
on Lake Winnipeg or among the Indian and Hudson Bay traders 
in the far north. But any one wishing to try this means of 
transit can purchase the whole outfit at the cost of a few 
dollars ; and the pleasure and convenience will soon repay him. 
With a toboggan ten feet in length and eighteen inches wide, 
and three good dogs, it would not be difficult to cover a hundred 
miles a day at the rate of about fifteen miles an hour. A ride 
behind a string of dogs is as delightful as exciting. Lying on 
the narrow board forming the toboggan, one appears, being so 
near the ground, to be flying over the snow at a terrific pace. 
And on the narrow trails in the bush the speed at which one 
shaves past the trees is at first rather alarming, but the dogs will 
never leave the track, be it ever so slight. 

The Indians and traders will run behind a loaded toboggan 
all day and think nothing of travelling sixty or seventy miles a 
day. But on such occasions as I have gone out with dogs I 
have contented myself with a run of a mile or so every now and 
then when cold, holding on to a string attached to the back of 
the toboggan. 
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Some of the dogs are very savage, and an old trader can 
always be identified by the scars on his hands left by the fierce 
bites of his dogs. The animals indeed can scarcely be expected 
to exhibit much love for their masters. Harnessed up in the 
morning they are driven all day with a whip that makes them 
yell with pain and can flick off their hair like dust. At night 
they are tied up outside in the cold and snow, and some fish 
or meat flung to them to fight over. It is indeed the “life of 
a dog.” 

But, though for drawing loads horses have replaced dogs 
throughout the settled parts of the country, every boy “ hitches 
up” the cattle dog to some little hand sleigh he has made and 
jumping on to his “ rig,” whacks his collie into a gallop. And 
in every town the small vendors of newspapers and message boys 
fly along the streets in the same manner. 

The winter is seldom far advanced before the farmer (except 
of course in those parts where prairie lies on every side and no 
timber is available) sallies forth into the bush with axe and 
sleigh. Along a winding track between the trees he drives his 
team, till he reaches some clearing where he means to cut his 
load ; or perhaps he must hew his own road through saplings 
and bush. But he is no longer a farmer, it is a woodman whose 
eye is running over the trees to select a suitable bluff. At 
last he ties his horses to a stump and drawing off his fur coat, 
strides through the snow with the axe across his shoulder. 

The straight tall trees stand out of the snow thick and close 
on every side stretching up to the sky, the bare frozen boughs 
that no wind can rustle. All is still and hushed, except when a 
chirping squirrel runs out of his hiding place to frisk about in 
the snow, the occasional jingle of the horse’s bells, and perhaps 
the scream of an owl from some distant stump. At times the 
silence is intense, and almost deathlike, the pane that great 
cold seems alone to give. 

Then suddenly clear and sharp the stroke of an axe rings out 
and goes echoing through the woods. Another and another, 
quick and clear the notes resound among the trees and merrily 
are the white chips flying from the swinging axe. A large 
notch has now been cut, nearly as deep as the trunk is thick. 
The woodman moves round the tree, and as his axe goes biting 
deep into the narrow strip of grain that now alone connects the 
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tree with its roots, he glances up to see the topmost twigs 
trembling against the sky. Another stroke—the boughs are 
shaking and the stem appears to totter. Once more the cold 
sunlight catches the gleam of the axe swinging home a last 
true stroke. The tall tree sways for an instant. Then, bowing 
its lordly crest, with a loudening whirr the stately growth of 
timber measures its hundred feet above the snow. Well may 
the poets sing of the charms of the woodman’s craft : 


‘* How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke.” 


The axeman walks along the fallen stem and cleaning off the 
branches cuts up logs to the sizes he wants. And then, when 
enough has been felled, the sleigh is loaded and once more the 
horse’s bells are ringing as the woodman drives home through 
the trees. 

It is splendid work, and a fine manly exercise to swing an 
axe in the woods. On those cold clear days no better work can 
be wished for. Even in the most intense frost, coats are flung 
off and fur caps pushed back from the brows. The snow, even 
if it be above the knees, is clean and dry, and the exercise is 
as healthy as it is invigorating. 

The winter is said to be the time of greatest hardship, but in 
the opinion of one who has worked as hard and as steadily as 
any man during every season of the year, and “ roughed it” too, 
like the rest, it is by no means the bugbear it is generally con- 
sidered. 

The great cold of course involves a certain amount of incon- 
venience, if not suffering, but it is questionable whether this is 
greater or even as great as the torment of the flies in the 
summer. The invigorating exercise of work in the keen, bracing 
air cannot but be healthy. The gliding motion of the sleigh, 
during a short rapid drive along those smooth glassy roads of 
snow is a frequent source of pleasure. The sparkling beauty of 
the frosty woods and white-mantled country, and the winter sun 
shining brightly from the pale sky of the fine, cloudless days 
that make up by far the greater part of the winter are con- 
siderations not to be ignored. 

At night the whole sky, beautiful with the brightness of the 
stars, is made far more lovely by the glorious zones and streamers 
of that queen of midnight beauties, the Northern Lights. 
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Sometimes only a pale segment of the Aurora lies calm and 
transparent to the north. Sometimes bright rays and streams 
shoot up and across the sky from the frozen Arctic north, with 
here and there a quickly fading and brightening cloud of light. 
And sometimes the whole vault of heaven is ablaze with the full 
flashing splendour of this truly wonderful phenomenon. On 
such nights only enough of the sky is visible to serve as a 
background and show up the glories of the Aurora—the exquisite 
clouds of phosphorescent light now gleaming in full magnificence, 
now paling and fading into nothing only to shine out again with 
renewed light of as great or greater intensity ; the marvellous 
shimmering curves, streamers and shooting rays of electric bright- 
ness that flash across the sky, already dappled with waving, 
trembling light, and disappear from the sight to be replaced by 
others. On rare occasions, too, the pink hue that sometimes 
shows in the Northern Lights will deepen into red and suffuse 
the whole sky. The spectacle is then even more wonderful and 
glorious, for the alternate hues of red and pale phosphorescent 
light change so quickly, yet mix with each other so gradually, as 
to dazzle the eyes with the beauty of their shivering light. 

In the winter time the comforts of a home are more fully 
appreciated than at any other season of the year. Even though 
the home be but a log shanty in the lonely bush, a greater 
amount of enjoyment may be experienced on a long winter 
evening in such an abode with 70° of frost outside and a good 
supply of firewood inside, than in a luxurious dwelling place in a 
more civilised country, and under more favourable climatic con- 
ditions. Though the house may not measure more than twenty 
feet square, the walls be only roughly-hewn logs, the ornaments 
little more than a gun or two, some pots and pans, and various 
coats and skins, and the furniture of the most simple kind, it is 
difficult to understand that one can feel surprisingly contented, 
after fighting against the most strenuous attacks of Jack Frost out 
on a bleak expanse of snow, to draw up a chair near the stove and 
watch the curls of blue smoke ascend slowly from a well-worn 
pipe! And all the more cosy and home-like does it seem when 
the wolves can be heard outside howling dismally as they slink 
across the snow. 

These animals, though their voices are none of the sweetest, are 
very different to the Russian wolves, about which so many tales 
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of adventures are told. In some parts of Canada large numbers 
of what are called “timber” wolves are to be found, which are 
as dangerous, or nearly so, as their brethren in the Old World. 
But in Manitoba itself, or, at any rate, in the settled parts, they are 
seldom seen, the creatures whose wild voices so frequently dis- 
turb the night air being a smaller and far less troublesome kind, 
known as “ prairie ” wolves. 

They never hunt in large packs, and if disturbed by men, 
always prefer flight to battle. They can snarl and show their 
teeth, and if escape is cut off can use them too, but, so watchful 
and clever are they, that it is exceedingly difficult to drive them 
to bay. During the day they usually hunt singly, but in the 
evening several of them will often join together to serenade a 
house with their howling and screeching, sometimes continuing 
their concert until dawn. 

Though these wolves do not attack men they are not of a very 
timid disposition. They often stand by the roadside and howl 
at you as you drive past. Sometimes a bold fellow will run 
along for miles like a dog, a short distance in front or behind, or 
even stand in the path and look at you until the horse is quite 
close. In the autumn they appear to be more bold and numerous 
than at any other time, and will make foraging expeditions to the 
hen house in broad daylight. I have even known them drive 
the dogs away from the house, and howl and snarl under the 
very windows half the night. Their depredations on the fowls, 
sheep and even calves, have earned for them the enmity of man, 
and in most years a bounty is offered by the government for 
their slaughter. But they are not easy to kill, as they will often 
run for miles after being wounded, and if there is any bush near 
they will, if possible, make their escape by plunging into the 
thickest parts, where it is hardest to track them. On the prairie, 
however, no better sport can be desired than trying to ride them 
down with a horse, or shoot them with a revolver as they double 
away from under the hoofs. 

The winter is the season of various festivities of a somewhat 
rustic nature. The dances are perhaps the prime attraction, and 
the number of people that a small log-house can be forced to 
contain upon such occasions is indeed surprising. But however 
severe the crush, the greatest good humour invariably prevails, 
so long as the fiddles and feet keep going ; and there is at every 
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well-managed dance plenty of whisky for those who want it, 
and often a fight or two before the sleighs go jingling home the 
next morning. 

But as giving a dance involves a certain amount of expense, 
the generous host usually recoups himself (and sometimes makes 
a considerable gain) by inviting his friends to come with their 
teams and draw home a set of building logs from the bush, or 
some such thing, or by holding a shooting match at which a 
number of men pay twenty-five cents each to shoot at a target 
set up in the snow, with a few lean geese or turkeys as prizes, 
the marksmen steadying their aim by not infrequent potions of 
well-watered whisky. 

The population of Manitoba is made up of various nationalities. 
More settlers are drawn from Scotch and English families than 
any other race, but the Irish are not far behind. The majority 
of the older settlers once held land in Ontario or Lower Canada, 
from whence they migrated to the Western Province, of which 
so much was heard. But now almost all the immigrants come 
direct from Europe—Germany, Sweden, Denmark and other 
Continental nations, now sending an annually-increasing pro- 
portion. There are also Mennonite and Icelandic settlements 
growing up in various quarters. 

As a rule farmers and settlers are very hospitable both to their 
friends and to strangers, but in anything like money or business 
matters they place their own interests—and who can blame them? 
—a long way before those of others. Many old-fashioned words 
and customs still linger among the descendants of early settlers, 
and in dialects the variety is very great. But over both language 
and customs the American influence has made itself felt, and in 
addition to the Yankee style of their dress, the Manitobans 
“guess” and nasally bet their lives and their dollars in nearer 
imitation of Uncle Sam perhaps than in any other part of 
Canada. 

On Sundays the school-houses are turned into churches, and 
the settlers turn out, if it be winter, in their cutters and sleighs, 
or if summer, in their wagons and buggies. The ladies are 
politely lifted out of the “rigs” by the brawny arms of their 
fathers, husbands, or lovers, and modestly leave the gentlemen 
to themselves. These, on summer days, after tying up 
their horses to trees or posts, gather in groups and nod their 
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broad felt hats over the topics most interesting to their sex until 
the preacher rides up on his broncho. When the frost of winter 
precludes these gatherings, horses are stowed away in the stable, 
which is usually to be found at every church and school house, 
and after covering them with the buffalo skins and furs from the 
sleighs, their masters collect round the stove inside and joke 
while the women folk obligingly sit out of the way. 

When the preacher has removed his huge fur coat and pulled 
the icicles off his beard a hymn is given out, and led by the more 
musical of those present, the congregation sing their praises. 
Preaching over, the horses are once more harnessed, and when 
their drivers have picked up the female passengers from whom, 
for inexplicable notions of etiquette, they have up till then care- 
fully remained apart, the sleighs go jingling home again by the 
light of the shimmering Aurora. 

The country is naturally divided into two parts: the prairie 
land and the districts in, or within reach of, the bush. This dis- 
tinction involves important differences. The prairie, in the first 
place, is far more easily cultivated or “broken,” as it is termed. 
“Breaking” means ploughing up the prairie sod for the first 
time. This is usually done about two inches deep in the month 
of June. After it has lain about two months the sod becomes 
decomposed and is then ready for “back setting,” or ploughing 
over again. This time the plough is run from four to five inches 
deep, so that in addition to the old sod, two or three inches of 
loose soil is turned up; and the land is then ready for seed in 
the following spring. In the bush land far more work is involved. 
Trees must be felled and removed, the brush and scrub cut and 
burned, and the larger stumps grubbed out of the ground. And 
then in many cases six horses can scarcely force the heavy 
breaking plough through the soil. The ground, moreover, is left 
full of roots and small stumps which must be harrowed out in 
the following spring, and will not be really free of these remnants 
of the once standing timber for many years after the first culti- 
vation. 

The advantage, however, of being near the bush is held by 
some to outweigh these obstacles to quick breaking. For, where 
growing timber is near at hand, to build a house or a stable or to 
make a fence the settler has merely to go out into the bush with 
his axe and sleigh and draw home all the logs he may require; 
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while in the prairie districts sawn timber must be bought at a 
considerable outlay. And the difference of cost in obtaining 
fuel for the winter is just the difference between buying coal 
at perhaps eighteen or twenty shillings a ton and felling trees 
in the woods. 

On account of the large amount of time and labour required 
to clear and break bushland for cultivation, the prairie land has 
attracted a far larger proportion of incoming settlers who can 
then in much less time prepare and put under crop a consider- 
able acreage on their homesteads. But on the vast treeless 
plains which form so well-known a feature of the North American 
continent, the danger of having his whole crop dried out for 
want of rain is ever threatening ruin to the farmer, who may any 
year see the result of so much labour in preparing and sowing 
his fields nothing more than a little thin short straw with a few 
shrunken ears too poor to replace the good seed he had sown, 
and often too worthless to pay the cost of cutting. Near the 
bush, and near any of the lakes droughts are rare, and the older 
heads will always relate how where water and bush are in the 
vicinity, good crops have been harvested, while whole districts of 
more open land have been ruined by those two most dreaded 
things—frost and hail. 

There is however plenty of first-class land in the transition 
state, where the open prairie is broken by patches of small bushes 
and copses of little trees known as “ bluffs.” In the summer the 
sylvan beauty of this style of scenery is extremely pleasant to 
the eye. That pleasure given by the sight of nature unsullied 
by the work of man can be appreciated to the fullest extent in a 
canter round these bluffs, when the cool of evening has replaced 
the heat of the day. The twitter of the birds, the gentle rustle 
of the trees, and the soft beat of the horses’ feet on the short 
green sward are the only sounds that break the stillness of the 
air as the golden sun sinks slowly in the west. Round a fine 
bluff of straight-growing poplar, filled in by hazel and briar, past 
some little saplings of sturdy young oak, and across a strip of 
level turf to another close copse of rustling green, where a turn 
of the wrist is needed to guide the horse clear of a clump of 
silver willows—no one with any love of nature can fail to feel a 
calm happiness. A fringe of wild flowers surrounds each of these 
tiny woods that are dotted about like the islands on a lake, and 
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here and there a bright stretch of sunflowers adds a blaze of 
yellow to the varied tints of green. And now and again the 
loud whirr of some startled grouse cannot but stir the most 
apathetic of sportsmen. 

And beneath the little green knolls, and pleasant rustling bluffs, 
lies as fine a soil as can be found in any quarter of the globe. 
The clay subsoil is covered with a deep black loam of the richest 
and most fruitful description. Reports and. statistics tell the 
bushels of grain in totals and averages, that are grown each year; 
geologists explain the history of the soil; and experts descant 
on its chemical properties and draw comparisons between the 
American fertile belt and the black earth of Central Russia. 
But less learned beings have only to walk through the wheat 
fields, and watch the startling pace at which trees, plants and 
weeds spring up and increase in stature in order to appreciate 
the productive qualities of the soil. 

As the winter wears away and the vernal equinox approaches 
the danger of snow-blindness makes itself felt. It is supposed 
that at this time of the year the increased warmth of the sun 
makes the snow in some way more dazzling, but leaving such 
questions for the decision of scientists, the fact remains that 
towards spring the eyes are more affected by the whiteness of 
the ground than during any other part of the winter. The 
blindness usually comes over the eyes suddenly, and one is most 
liable to feel it after passing out of a warm house into the cold 
air outside. But men walking along the road will sometimes 
become partially or even totally blind for the time being, and 
in their efforts to reach a house run great danger of getting 
lost and probably in consequence, frozen to death. These, 
cases are fortunately not common, but a large number of people 
suffer from weakness in the eyes at this time of the year, and 
call it rightly or wrongly, “a touch of snow-blindness.” Though 
never smitten with this affliction myself, I have felt that 
dazzled sensation, so often experienced after a fall of new snow, 
become suddenly so great that everything seemed to be dis- 
appearing into a vast fog. 

After the country has been covered with snow for five months, 
the first patches of bare ground that appear through the dreary 
mantle of white are a welcome relief to the eyes, and a happy 
augury for the future. But the period of “thawing out” and 
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“drying up,” intermediate between winter and summer, is not a 
pleasant one. Every ditch and “creek” in the country is full 
or overflowing, and the fields are broken by ponds and streams 
of water. Then as the frost which during the winter has forced 
its way several feet deep comes out 'of the ground, the mud be- 
comes so soft and copious that roads and lanes are almost im- 
passable. The greatest care must be exercised to prevent one 
sinking till mud and water are pouring over the tops of the 
highest boots, and indeed where the land is sticky, that the foot- 
wear be not left behind like’ a stranded ship. Almost the only 
means of travelling at such times is on horseback, for it must be 
remembered that the roads are for the most part little more than 
geographical marks, and anything approaching the English 
macadam is quite unknown. Moreover, with water across the 
track, bridges broken down by the torrents and culverts floated 
away by the floods, even when sitting sixteen hands above the 
ground the traveller cannot always count himself safe from a 
wetting. 

Wild ducks, geese and cranes follow quickly upon the retreat 
of the snow, and the long silence of the winter is soon broken by 
the chirp and song of busy birds. The trees whose branches 
have been for so long bare and cold, break out into bud, the 
gopher leaves his burrow to sit and bask in the sun, and the 
snakes are once more to be seen gliding through the grass. 

Then as soon as the land becomes dry enough, every horse, 
man and boy goes forth into the fields to plough, harrow and 
sow.. Man, beast and bird are all so busy that time slips 
rapidly by and the snow seems hardly to have melted before 
Midsummer is at hand. 

All is now green and sunny. The trees in the woods and 
bluffs are in full leaf, and the grass is growing long and 
luxuriant. . From every bush and branch comes the sound of 
birds, and on the prairie are the tinkling sounds of cow-bells, as 
the herds move slowly along the pasture ; the roads are lined 
with flowers, and the children are out with their pails gathering 
stores of wild berries. 

Nature has lavished her most beautiful effects in adorning the 
country a short time ago so cold and desolate. But one fault 
mars the enjoyment of the otherwise beautiful summer. As the 
warmth of May grows into the heat of June there come to life 
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countless myriads of flies of various kinds, to the torments of 
which both man and beast are bound to submit. The mos- 
quitoes are the first arrivals but, considerable as are their powers 
of annoyances, they are too well known to need description. 
There are various other tribes of winged pests, apparently 
designed for the purpose of making people wish they had never 
seen the country ; and the smaller they are, the more poisonous 
do they seem to be, and the more persistent are their attacks. 

Perhaps the worst fly of all is one that devotes its attention 
almost entirely to the torture of horses and cattle. It is a large 
fly, of an exceedingly persevering character, and is most appro- 
priately known as the “bull-dog.” These bull-dogs do their 
work in the heat of the day and, when they are at their work, it 
is a very common thing to see their unfortunate victims speckled 
with blood from their bites. Sensitive horses sometimes become 
so maddened by the stinging of these cruel insects as to become 
almost unmanageable, and man’s sympathy for the sufferings of 
his horse cannot but be mixed with a feeling of satisfaction that 
the bull-dog considers human blood less palatable than equine. 
But he is by no means secure, for there are plenty of other flies 
to bite him. Flies indeed of various kinds seem to be provided 
for all purposes, seasons and conditions—flies for the night, and 
for the day, for hot weather and for cool. 

During the months in which the flies are most troublesome, 
thick white smoke may be seen ascending from every farm-yard 
at sunset. This is the smoke of little bonfires of wet hay: or 
straw (known as “smudges”), which are burned to drive away 
the flies before milking, an operation that is during summer 
performed out of doors. 

It is during hay-making that the flies are perhaps the most 
obnoxious, for the long grass is a favourite resting-place of the 
mosquitoes and their objectionable companions. The hay is 
usually cut round swamps and bluffs out on the prairie, but 
many of the richer farmers have hay claims of their own from 
which they draw their supplies. Patches and strips of the best 
grass are cut in various places, and the hay, when made, is 
stacked on the ground to be drawn home on. the sleighs in the 
winter. ) 

As July gives way to August the vast stretches of waving 
emerald green fade into yellow and deepen into gold. Then the 
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busiest time of all begins. On small farms additional help is 
seldom afforded, but in the southern and western districts of the 
province where, owing to the absence of bush, a very large 
acreage is often under cultivation, high wages are paid to har- 
vesters. In these parts the corn is threshed as quickly as pos- 
sible (often straight from the stooks) and drawn away to be stored 
in huge elevators, or warehouses, that stand along the railroad. 
The farmer can then take the money for his grain at once, or 
wait for a time in the hope of arise in prices, a small per- 
centage being charged for the storing of his crop. 

In other parts of the country, notably round Winnipeg, the 
crop is stacked, and after being threshed in the autumn or early 
winter, is drawn into town (sometimes from a distance of forty 
or fifty miles) on sleighs or wagons, according to the season of 
the year, and sold in the open market. Enough of the straw 
is kept for bedding and feed, but the rest, wasteful as it may seem, 
is ruthlessly burned, the ashes serving to manure the land. 

Thus is the year made up upona farm in Manitoba. Large 
fortunes are never made out of farming, and even small ones are 
seldom realized ; but it is a life that has many advantages. It is 
a life in which everything necessary to a contented existence, 
and a comfortable home, can be purchased at the price of so 
much labour and so much industry. Under the homestead laws 
160 acres of land can be obtained from the government at the 
nominal fee of $10, which after certain small improvements have 
been effected become the absolute property of the settler. A 
strong arm and a willing heart can supply the rest. But of 
course a small sum of money to start upon is an uncommon 
help to a settler. 

To a young man accustomed to a comparatively luxurious life 
in England, the roughness of living will at first be keenly felt. 
Many of the comforts and extravagances of his past life will be 
sadly missed if he goes out to rough it in the colonies, but in a 
surprisingly short time he will cease to wish for the little things 
that at first seemed so necessary to his comfort. Men who were 
wont to criticise the efforts of the most accomplished of che/s, 
did not know what they would do without hansoms, and shud- 
dered at the sight of an ill-cut coat, often prove the hardiest 
and happiest settlers in a colony. There seems to be some 
subtle attraction in the perfect freedom and independence of the 
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life that in most cases works wonders upon men just escaped 
from the bonds and restrictions of society laws in an older coun- 
try. The healthy exercise of this outdoor existence away in the 
backwoods and on the prairies of America is probably an im- 
portant factor in the evolution of feeling. But, whatever the 
cause it is a fact that most of the men who at first condemn 
the country and its life (and they are many) confess before a 
year is out that “it is not such a bad place after all.” 

Sport is to be had in plenty. Grouse, partridges and ducks 
can be shot during the season, in unlimited numbers, while 
geese, turkeys, cranes, plovers and hares are very plentiful in 
many places. For larger game, bear, elk, moose and antelope 
are still to be found in plenty, while wolves are always worth 
shooting, for in addition to the satisfaction of waging war 
against their tribe, the skins during the winter are exceedingly 
handsome. If riding be desired there are always cattle to herd, 
or runaway steers to chase home. If driving be wished for 
buggies and cutters are not expensive, and the Manitoba roads, 
though not always good, are certainly very long. Thus, what- 
ever the disadvantages of the country and its climate are, emi- 


grants, from whatever class they be drawn, may rest assured that 
their future life will be manly, healthy and free. And many 
could take a far worse step than trying their hands at Farming 
in Manitoba. 

















The Strange Case of Thomas Blakewitch. 
PART I. 
RELATED BY ANTONY MARC, JOURNALIST. 


IT was plainly evident that I needed a holiday, and I deter- 
mined to have it ; the only question was, where should I go? 

I was feeling awfully out of sorts ; couldn’t eat, couldn’t sleep, 
and worst of all, couldn’t work. To be sure, I managed to keep 
my pen going, and daily turned out a certain amount of “copy ” 
for the journal on whose staff I had the honour to be engaged ; 
but the work was done in a perfunctory manner, with a dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory result. A novel, which, when completed, 
‘I believed would make a decided “hit,” was lying upon my 
desk.; I had written as far as “Chapter 18. How the murderer 
was tracked——,” and, for the life of me, couldn’t add another 
sentence. Several short stories sent to magazines were “ de- 
clined with thanks,” and at last I received a delicate intimation 
from. the editor of the Dazly Fillip that my recent contributions 
had not been up to the mark of those which had procured me 
the staff appointment mentioned above, with an expression of hope 
that I should be able to give more satisfaction in future. This 
determined me. I would give myself a month’s rest. I left that 
question of the murderer for mature deliberation, and turned my 
mind to the more interesting one of—where should I go? 

Bath? Brighton? Jericho?—None of these places exactly 
suited my ideas of a restful retreat, “Far from the madding 
crowd,” such as I longed for at present. At length I decided to 
run down to W , an out-of-the-way little watering-place, in 
which my old friend, Dr. Quorn, had bought a large house and 
a small practice some three years before. He was a cut-and- 
dried old bachelor, and for aught I knew, might be willing to 
receive me into his house during my brief holiday. At any 
rate, I should not be quite solitary, a stranger in a strange land, 
if I set up my tent in his neighbourhood. 

And here I think it necessary to mention that the narration 
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which follows has nothing to do with me personally; I am 
merely a go-between, as it were, from the Doctor to the reader. 
I shall endeavour to give a faithful report of what I heard from 
him in the course of conversation, and shall furthermore present 
the reader with a copy of a letter subsequently received from 
him: for the rest, I shall keep in the background as much as 
possible. 

I found Dr. Quorn very comfortably settled in his house, with 
a cook who knew her business, and a housekeeper completely 
au fait on everything connected with the management of an old 
bachelor’s establishment. He readily agreed, or rather himself. 
suggested, that I should become his guest while I stayed 
at W——. 

One evening, when I had been with him about a week, we 
were sitting together in the miscellaneous apartment which was 
neither library, surgery, nor smoking-room, but a delightful 
mingling of all three; having lit our cigars and sampled a 
certain particularly fine brand of old whisky, on the possession 
of which the Doctor prided himself, we fell into rather rambling 
conversation. Among the topics we discussed, was that of 
hypnotism and kindred subjects. The Doctor was rather latitu- 
dinarian in these matters, and was disposed to give greater 
credence to the reported results of unauthorized experiments 
than is usually considered orthodox by the faculty in general. 
We theorized on the subject of doppelgangers, and whether it 
was possible for a person to be absent from the body during the 
life of the latter. Presently the Doctor said : 

“Before I came here, I was acquainted with a gentleman 
named Thomas Blakewitch. He resided in a house which was 
his own property, situated in the neighbourhood of Gwilling- 
ham, where I was formerly in practice. A year before I left 
that place he disappeared, and I believe nothing has been heard 
of him since; but his case has recently been brought to my 
recollection by a singular circumstance. He was a hypnotist, if 
ever there was one ; and moreover possessed of what I may call 
psychic powers, for which we at present lack a nomenclature. 

“The house in which he lived was a sort of ‘ Sprites’ Hall.’ It 
was an old, worm-eaten, fungus-webbed manor-house ; com- 
pletely overrun with ivy in front, and shadowed behind by 
knotted, grotesque, witch-like trees, coeval with the mansion. 

12* 
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It was half surrounded by what had once been the moat, but 
was now a piece of stagnant water, coated with green scum ; 
over which was thrown the crazy wooden bridge that led to the 
front door. It was a place only fit for owls and ghosts, but 
Blakewitch seemed to think there was some affinity between the 
uncanniness of the house and the peculiar pursuits of its 
occupant. And,” added the Doctor, with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
don’t know but what he might be right.” 

“What pursuits do you allude to?” I asked. 

“Oh, he had all sorts of hobbies. He was of a scientific turn ; 
indeed, our acquaintance began with his asking me to come and 
look at a curious machine he had had constructed from his own 
designs, and consisting of a powerful air-pump, attached to a 
long coffin-shaped receiver of ground glass; the novel thing 
about it was the shape and size of the latter, and an arrange- 
ment of cogs and springs by which the pump was made to 
work automatically upon pressing a button wzthin the receiver. 
He was very reticent respecting the use to which he intended to 
put this machine. Also, he was a good musician. I never,” 
said the Doctor, who was an enthusiast on the subject, and him- 
self no despicable performer on the violin—“I never heard such 
strange voluntaries as he would improvise when the mood was 
on him. Their character was deeply tragic for the most part, 
but there were wild modulations into lighter moods of melan- 
choly tenderness, and snatches of fanciful melody; in the 
brightest of which, however, ever and anon, a weird discord, 
like a Mephistophelean laugh, introduced the original sotzf, and 
sombre harmonies led on to the final crash, for,” laughing, “he 
usually concluded with an earthquake. I daresay this sounds 
like nonsense to you—you don’t care for music, or at least you 
don’t enthuse over it. But the pursuits that I particularly 
alluded to were connected with the subjects we were speaking 
of: hypnotism and so forth. I believe he made experiments on 
everyone who would submit to them, and very likely tried to 
mesmerise himself. I have often wondered what he wanted that 
machine for. When he disappeared, his only living relative—a 
nephew—was staying at ‘Sprites’ Hall.’ I had some corre- 
spondence with him—the nephew, I mean—and he informed me 
that he could not learn how his uncle had disposed of the 
machine, but it certainly was not in the house.” 
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The Doctor paused to light a fresh cigar (he was a great 
smoker), and I asked: 

“What about the disappearance ?” 

“It happened just four years ago. Before that event, it had 
been noticed by the gossips of the neighbourhood that he 
sometimes was absent from home for days together, going and 
coming so mysteriously that nobody ever saw him depart or 
return. On this last occasion he went away in the same sudden 
and secret manner. Less notice would have been taken of ‘his 
continued absence, if his nephew had not been his guest at the 
time.” 

“ And how was it accounted for?” I enquired. 

“ There were all sorts of rumours afloat,” he replied. “It was 
even said that he had been murdered, and as his nephew was 
his only relation, there were some who did not hesitate to accuse 
him of committing the crime, in order to become possessed of 
his uncle’s property. These accusations, however, were never 
more than covertly suggested ; and I, for one, believe them to 
be entirely without foundation in fact. It was reported, also, 
that he had fled the country in order to escape his creditors; 
but this is pure fiction, he was not in embarrassed circumstances. 
His nephew inserted advertisements in the leading newspapers 
and employed other means to discover what had become of him; 
but all without effect. Altogether, it is one of the most curious 
cases I ever came across.” 

Dr. Quorn sat silently puffing his cigar, apparently lost in re- 
flection, for five minutes or so after he had said this ; and I rose 
from my seat to look at a photograph in a little frame of silver 
filigree, that stood on the mantelpiece. It was the portrait of a 
man of very striking appearance, unusually so, I thought. ‘The 
features were clear cut, and extremely refined; the hair and 
short beard, jet black ; the upper lip short and curved, like that 
of Apollo in the old Greek statues ; and the.shape and “set” of 
the whole head almost ideally graceful. The eyes, however, 
were very singular. They were dark and deep, and full of fire: 
even the photograph revealed that ; but they had also sucha 
vivid fixedness, such an intensity of expression, that I almost 
started when | encountered their glance, though they only gazed 
at me from framed cardboard. 

“That,” said the Doctor, looking up, “is the portrait of ‘the 
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man I have been speaking of—Thomas Blakewitch. He gave 
it to me a short time before he left Gwillingham—if he ever did 
leave it.” 

As I returned to my seat I remembered that my host had 
said something about the case being recalled to his memory by 
something that had happened since he came to W , and I 
asked him what were the circumstances he had alluded to. 

“It can only be a coincidence, a remarkable resemblance,” 
Dr. Quorn answered. “And yet, to me, there is something in- 
explicable about it. Shortly after I came to this place, or about 
eighteen months after Blakewitch was missing from his home, 
I was summoned to the bedside of a man ill of fever. His 
name is Bryant Stubbs, and he isa one-armed man. Under- 
stand me, the loss of his arm is not recent ; nor indeed is ita 
mutilation that he suffers from: he was born so. That should 
go far to prove his identity! Nevertheless, when on approach- 
ing the bed, I caught the first view of my patient, I could have 
sworn that Thomas Blakewitch was lying before me. The 
expression of his eyes (have you noticed the keen look of those 
in the portrait ?), the curl of the lip, nay, the very moulding of 
the features—was exact: it was Thomas Blakewitch to the life. 

“But something far more extraordinary was to follow. This 
man was in a fever, and at times delirious. Now, what do you 
think? During his raving fits, he constantly spoke of Gwilling- 
ham, he mentioned things that had formed subjects of conversa- 
tion between Blakewitch and myself when alone together ; ay, 
and actually repeated our very words. Sometimes he imagined 
he was playing a musical impromptu; at others, he was 
engaged in some occult experiment ; and he talked about the 
air-pump and glass coffin I have mentioned. Now this man, 
Bryant Stubbs, was in poor circumstances ; his education had 
been neglected ; and his conversation, when in health, and 
during the intervals of consciousness when suffering from 
fever, was generally neither polished nor intellectual. I say 
‘generally, because it happens that every now and then he 
reverts to this—what shall I call it?—abnormal condition, and 
mystifies me, and other people also, by the suddenness with 
which he puts off Bryant Stubbs, and assumes Thomas Blake- 
witch. And whenever this occurs, it is accompanied, or rather 
preceded, by a remarkable change in the cast of his features, 
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in his whole expression, even in the sound of his voice. Some. 
times the change is instantaneous; at others it is gradual, one 
face coming slowly over the other, if I may so express myself: 
like the change from winter to spring, when the ‘leaf’ slide 
is pushed before the ‘bare-bough’ slide, at a magic-lantern 
entertainment. During the two-and-a-half years I have known 
him, there have been several transformations of this sort. 

“Now, what do you think of all this? I may add that 
Stubbs has always lived at W——, and, so far as I can learn, 
has never been within a dozen miles of Gwillingham. What do 
you think of it?” 

“Well,” I replied, “it certainly seems very queer. I confess 
I cannot understand it. Are you sure you have not allowed 
your imagination to play you a trick, and exaggerate both the 
physical resemblance, and the coincidences of language and 
idiosyncrasy you speak of ?” 

“My dear Marc,” answered Dr. Quorn, “do you think one 
trained in my profession would let himself be deluded by a 
fanciful imagination? It is usually the other way with us 
doctors; we are often accused of being too matter-of-fact, 
materialistic, or whatever you like to call it. No! I give you 
my word of honour, there is not the slightest shade of exaggera- 
tion in the account I have given you.” 

“Then,” I said, “I own I am completely non-plussed, and 
unable to offer any suggestion that could help to solve the 
mystery.” 

A ring at the surgery bell put an end to our ¢#¢fe-a-téte. 

“ Wonder they’ve left me in peace so long,” said the Doctor, 
as he hurried away. The rest of the evening I had to myself. 

A few days after this conversation, Dr. Quorn and I sallied 
forth to explore some romantic ruins in the vicinity. My com- 
panion was something of an antiquary, and I was glad to have 
him for a guide. Some scenes in my unfinished novel were to 
be enacted in the apartments of an old castle; an inspection of 
the venerable fabric we were about to visit, would enable me to 
give additional picturesqueness to my descriptions. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in early autumn. Heaven and 
earth were radiant. “The slumbrous light was rich and warm ;” 
its mellow splendour transfigured the landscape ; amber glory 
was spread over land and sea. 
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There is a great difference between spring and autumn sun- 
shine. The sunshine of spring is intense, exhilarating; it 
sparkles like new wine. It is bright and clear, but not 
sympathetic. It pours a searching ray on all the relics of the 
pitiless days when frosts bit deep, and ruin was abroad. As 
pitiless, it stares in the blushing face of every weak and tempest- 
draggled thing. It is not passionate ; it is like a vestal, beauti- 
ful but austere. 

The autumn sunlight is of riper strain. Mellow ; subdued ; 
full of sclemnity, but yet instinct with voluptuous languor. It 
loves to rest on the broad marble steps of palaces ; to strain 
itself through the gorgeous symbolism of painted windows ; to 
sleep on the crimson couch of the woods. It has sympathy, 
It broods over the grave of the dead spring ; luxuriates in the 
glad sentiment of harvest ; and flings its mournful pomp around 
the year’s decline. 

As we were turning down a narrow lane, the Doctor suddenly 
clutched my arm: 

“Look there!” he whispered sharply. 

I followed the direction of his eyes, and saw a man emerge 
from the fields into the high road ; he was of medium height 
and had but one arm. As he advanced towards us, I noticed 
the close resemblance between him, and the portrait of Blake- 
witch. The features in the one, and in the other seemed 
identical. Had I not heard the Doctor’s story I should certainly. 
have believed the portrait to be that of this stranger. 

“This is Stubbs ; but he is Blakewitch ‘just now,” said the 
Doctor, with grim humour. 

We stood at the angle of the lane, where it joined the road, 
and a clump of young trees that grew close to the path, effectu- 
ally screened us from his view—though we could see him plainly 
enough—till he was just on us. I never saw such a change 
as came over that man’s face when he perceived the Doctor. 
If he had had a mask hidden in his hat, and had let it drop 
down over his face that instant, the alteration would not have 
been greater or more sudden. It is impossible to explain in 
what way the change was effected. One noticed, however, that 
some of the most salient features became less accentuated, and 
vice versa ; some muscles tightened while others were relaxed ; 
lines appeared which were not visible before, and while the 
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eyelids became more drooping, the corners of the mouth assumed 
an upward curve. 

Not only the face, but the whole man, seemed transformed. 
His figure seemed to swell out, his gait altered, and he appeared 
a different person altogether. 

He bowed slightly to the doctor. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Stubbs,” said Dr. Quorn. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” he replied, rather sullenly; but the 
voice thrilled me. There was something strange, almost un- 
natural, in its tones. It seemed a double voice, if I may say so, 
it was as if ¢wo persons had wished the doctor good afternoon, 
the one in a tenor key, the other in a bass; but the noies so 
chorded into one sound that it was impossible to separate thei. 

“ There,” said my friend, as the man passed on along the road, 
and we went down the lane, “ now you have had ocular demonstra- 
tion of what I told you the other night. I wish he had played the 
vile of Blakewitch a little longer. I would then have stopped 
and entered into conversation with him, and when he Studbdified 
you would have been more able to judge of the wonderful power 
this man has of living a double life—of the way in which he 
unites two separate identities in his own mysterious individuality. 
But you see I did not exaggerate the effect of his physical 
transformation.” 

About a fortnight later my visit came to an end, and I re- 
turned to Town. My holiday had proved beneficial in all re- 
spects. I went back to my duties invigorated in body and mind ; 
I believe my articles in the Daily Fillip, and the concluding 
chapters of my novel, bore ample testimony to the fact. 


PART II. 


From Julius Quorn, M.D., W to Antony Marc, Esq. 
London. 
The Cedars, W——, 


September roth, 189—. 


My DEAR MARC, 
When you were staying with me about this time last 

year, I related to you some rather curious circumstances in con- 
nection with the case of a person with whom I was formerly 
acquainted—one Thomas Blakewitch. I have no doubt you 
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remember the facts, and therefore I need not recapitulate them. 
You saw the photo of Blakewitch, and, if my memory serves 
me, we once met the man Bryant Stubbs, when you witnessed 
the extraordinary change of feature to which he was subject. 
As you seemed greatly interested in this case, I think you will 
like to know something more of it, and therefore send you the 
particulars of a recent event which go far to elucidate the 
mystery. 

Well, Bryant Stubbs is dead, and I have just come from his 
funeral. During his illness, which was a rapid decline, the 
duplication of his nature, as I may term it, became more pro- 
nounced. The changes occurred with greater frequency, and the 
difference between the ¢wo (you know what I mean) was very 
observable. As Stubbs, he was irritable, obstinate, and some- 
times coarse in his expressions; as Blakewitch, he made no 
complaint of his bodily sufferings, and was always gentle in 
manner, though occasionally eccentric in speech. There was a 
doggedness in his behaviour in the former character, in strange 
contrast with his manner when posing in the latter. 

‘During the last three weeks, however, the Blakewitchian 
element apparently gained the upper hand ; I can now under- 
stand how this came to pass, and so will you, when you have 
read my letter. The man interested me, and I gave more time 
to him than, in the interests of my other patients, I could well 
afford to spare. 

Something appeared to be troubling his mind, and he often 
seemed on the point of making me his confidant, but the instant 
he opened his lips that change, which you have seen as well 
as I, came over him, and he resumed the dogged sullenness of 
Stubbs. 

The day before he died, however, he opened his mind to me 
fully. The statement he made is, I believe, unprecedented in its 
strangeness, yet it seems to offer the only possible solution of 
what has so often puzzled me. However, you shall judge. 

I was sitting by his bedside, when I observed him fix his eyes 
on me with a most intense expression. It was the very glance 
of my Gwillingham acquaintance. I asked if I could do any- 
thing for him. He requested the nurse to leave the room, and 
when we were alone, said : 

“JT do not know what good it will do, but I feel I must tell 
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you some things about myself which you will hardly believe, but 
which are, nevertheless, perfectly true. If nogood results to me 
from making you my confidant, at least the narrative will serve 
to warn others from that trifling with the mysteries of nature 
which has proved so unhappy in my instance. But first, do you 
know who is speaking to you?” 

“Of course,” I answered. “I have always understood your 
name is Bryant Stubbs, and I know you to be an inhabitant of 
this parish.” 

He rejoined: “It is indeed the body of Bryant Stubbs you 
see before you, and his spirit, though dormant just now, is 
present in that body—but in company with another, which speaks 
to you by the lips of Bryant Stubbs, but is, in fact, the spirit of 
Thomas Blakewitch.” 

“Wandering in his mind,” thought I, and yet the mention of 
the last name gave me a curious sensation. However, if he was 
out of his senses, it was best to humour him, so I assumed a 
matter-of-fact air, and enquired : 

“Where is your body then ?” 

“That,” said the voice, “I will tell you presently. I can read 
your thoughts. I know you feel incredulous, but hear me 
patiently, and I will endeavour to make myself as intelligible as 
possible. 

“You are aware,’ the speaker continued, “that during the 
time you were in practice at Gwillingham, I was engaged in 
certain experiments, some of them in connection with hypnotism, 
but I now tell you that my investigations extended to subjects 
yet more obscure. In particular, I wished to find out whether it 
was possible for the spirit to leave the body previous to death, 
and, if so, whether the separation would be permanent. [If it 
was free to come and go at will, as we daily walk in and out of 
our houses, I foresaw we should be enabled to increase our 
knowledge of this planet, and probably of other worlds, to an 
indefinite extent. We have it on the authority of the greatest 
uninspired writer of ancient or modern times, that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy, and I thought the mere imaginable possibility of the 
thing should incite us to investigations that might one day lead 
to its realisation. Briefly, my researches assured me that it 
could be done, and the results of my experiments eventually 
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enabled me to disengage my spirit from its fleshly tene- 
ment, without inflicting any injury upon the material portion 
of my being. The risk, at the first trial, was awfully great, as 
there was a chance that I might be mistaken in my conclusions 
respecting the possibility of a return to the body. But I made 
the venture, and found that by an exertion of will I could soar 
through space, while my body remained in a comatose state, 
indeed, quite inert and corpse-like, and that a similar effort 
restored me to that mortal habitation from which I had been so 
strangely absent. I may mention that I found myself still con- 
fined to our own planet. There were insuperable impediments 
to my advance beyond the limits of this world. Within those 
limits I was free to wander wherever I listed. Of what I saw 
and felt in my disembodied condition Iam unable to give an 
account. My thoughts are exercised night and day with the 
wonders of which I then obtained a knowledge, but I lack words 
capable of giving them expression.” 

“ How is it possible,” I interrupted, “ for you to think without 
the aid of words?” 

“ Thought, as well as emotion, can exist without the symbols 
of language,” he answered. “The lower creation may convince 
you of this. Watch a dog dreaming: he imitates the motions 
of the chase, he licks the hand that does not caress him, and so 
on’; thought must be going on in his brain, for his eyes and 
senses are closed to the apprehension of outward objects. Has 
then a dog a vocabulary? is he possessed of language in which 
to clothe his ideas ?” 

“Monkeys are said to have a speech of their own,” I said 
flippantly. 

“That is begging the question. But to resume. My aérial 
excursions increased in frequency and extent, and I became 
alarmed lest some accident should befall the body from which I 
was absent, sometimes for weeks; or lest the action of the air 
and other causes should give rise to the decay to which, in its 
inanimate state, it was peculiarly liable. In order to avert this 
danger, I invented the machine you saw in my house. When 
I wished to quit my earthly tenement, I placed myself in the 
large glass receiver, and, pressing the button, set the machinery 
in motion. My spirit then took flight, while the air-pump 
exhausted the air from the receiver ; and thus my body remained 
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hermetically sealed up from the disintegrating influences of the 
atmosphere. The machine itself was deposited in a secret vault 
under the old house where I lived. There it remains; and my 
body is now lying preserved in its glass coffin, as fit for the re- 
incarnation of its spirit as on the day, four years ago, when I 
quitted it.” 

“Then,” I asked, “ why in the name of common sense, don’t 
you return to it?” 

“There comes in the terrible part of my story,” was the reply. 
“When, after an absence of several weeks, I returned to the 
vault, judge of my horror at finding the receiver empty ; my 
body had disappeared.” 

I was getting interested, as was shown by my exclamation at 
this point. 

“I thought you said it was lying there now?” I said. 

“So it is. It has been replaced—but listen! It was an 
awful time with me till I found what had become of it. It 
appears that Bryant Stubbs had somehow, by the merest 
accident, made the discovery that had cost me so much thought 
and toil—I mean, how to cast himself loose from the body 
without committing suicide. His spirit, wandering about, per- 
ceived my body lying where I left it, and straightway entered 
into it. I had no resource but to take possession of the one 
which was his own property, and then endeavour to make him 
quit mine. But he would not. He found the body he now 
possessed more convenient than the one he was born in; for the 
former was perfect, while the latter was minus an arm!” 

Here, I am sorry to say, I could not forbear laughing. 

“It was no laughing matter to me,” said my interlocutor. “ As 
persuasion was of no avail, I determined to hypnotise him ; and 
while he was in the trance, I removed him. to the house at 
Gwillingham, and placed him in the receiver; and then I 
suggested to him that he should, immediately on awaking, return 
to his own body, and there remain. You know these mesmeric 
suggestions are always complied with. Accordingly, no sooner 
had I made the necessary passes, than he awoke and entered his 
own body, in which I was.” 

“ But why did you not thereupon assume your own?” 

“Alas! I speedily discovered I was powerless to make that 
impression on the brain, by means of my will, which was 
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enabled me to disengage my spirit from its fleshly tene- 
ment, without inflicting any injury upon the material portion 
of my being. The risk, at the first trial, was awfully great, as 
there was a chance that I might be mistaken in my conclusions 
respecting the possibility of a return to the body. But I made 
the venture, and found that by an exertion of will I could soar 
through space, while my body remained in a comatose state, 
indeed, quite inert and corpse-like, and that a similar effort 
restored me to that mortal habitation from which I had been so 
strangely absent. I may mention that I found myself still con- 
fined to our own planet. There were insuperable impediments 
to my advance beyond the limits of this world. Within those 
limits I was free to wander wherever I listed. Of what I saw 
and felt in my disembodied condition I am unable to give an 
account. My thoughts are exercised night and day with the 
wonders of which I then obtained a knowledge, but I lack words 
capable of giving them expression.” 

“ How is it possible,” I interrupted, “ for you to think without 
the aid of words?” 

“Thought, as well as emotion, can exist without the symbols 
of language,” he answered. “The lower creation may convince 
you of this. Watch a dog dreaming: he imitates the motions 
of the chase, he licks the hand that does not caress him, and so 
on’; thought must be going on in his brain, for his eyes and 
senses are closed to the apprehension of outward objects. Has 
then a dog a vocabulary? is he possessed of language in which 
to clothe his ideas ?” 

“Monkeys are said to have a speech of their own,” I said 
flippantly. 

“That is begging the question. But to resume. My aérial 
excursions increased in frequency and extent, and I became 
alarmed lest some accident should befall the body from which I 
was absent, sometimes for weeks; or lest the action of the air 
and other causes should give rise to the decay to which, in its 
inanimate state, it was peculiarly liable. In order to avert this 
danger, I invented the machine you saw in my house. When 
{ wished to quit my earthly tenement, I placed myself in the 
large glass receiver, and, pressing the button, set the machinery 
in motion. My spirit then took flight, while the air-pump 
exhausted the air from the receiver ; and thus my body remained 
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hermetically sealed up from the disintegrating influences of the 
atmosphere. The machine itself was deposited in a secret vault 
under the old house where I lived. There it remains; and my 
body is now lying preserved in its glass coffin, as fit for the re- 
incarnation of its spirit as on the day, four years ago, when I 
quitted it.” 

“Then,” I asked, “ why in the name of common sense, don’t 
you return to it?” 

“There comes in the terrible part of my story,” was the reply. 
“When, after an absence of several weeks, I returned to the 
vault, judge of my horror at finding the receiver empty ; my 
body had disappeared.” 

I was getting interested, as was shown by my exclamation at 
this point. 

“T thought you said it was lying there now?” I said. 

“So it is. It has been replaced—but listen! It was an 
awful time with me till I found what had become of it. It 
appears that Bryant Stubbs had somehow, by the merest 
accident, made the discovery that had cost me so much thought 
and toil—I mean, how to cast himself loose from the body 
without committing suicide. His spirit, wandering about, per- 
ceived my body lying where I left it, and straightway entered 
into it. I had no resource but to take possession of the one 
which was his own property, and then endeavour to make him 
quit mine. But he would not. He found the body he now 
possessed more convenient than the one he was born in; for the 
former was perfect, while the latter was minus an arm!” 

Here, I am sorry to say, I could not forbear laughing. 

“It was no laughing matter to me,” said my interlocutor. “ As 
persuasion was of no avail, I determined to hypnotise him ; and 
while he was in the trance, I removed him. to the house at 
Gwillingham, and placed him in the receiver; and then I 
suggested to him that he should, immediately on awaking, return 
to his own body, and there remain. You know these mesmeric 
suggestions are always complied with. Accordingly, no sooner 
had I made the necessary passes, than he awoke and entered his 
own body, in which I was.” 

“ But why did you not thereupon assume your own?” 

“Alas! I speedily discovered I was powerless to make, that 
impression on the brain, by means of my will, which was 
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necessary in order to detach spirit from matter, while his will 
was also acting in opposition tomine. You cannot conceive with 
what intense effort I attempted to doso; but though I once or 
twice very nearly succeeded, his will was never entirely subdued, 
and I have never been able to escape from a thraldom’which is 
abhorrent to me. The reason why he refused to release me was 
this: he found it very convenient to sink his own identity in 
mine whenever he had occasion to conceal that identity. Some 
of the transactions in which he has been engaged are not very 
reputable, but he was thus enabled to elude the unpleasant 
consequences resulting from them. Besides, by this means he 
obtained admittance where he would otherwise have met with 
scornful rejection. And as one brain served for both, any pleasure 
I enjoyed in those refinements to which he was a stranger, was 
reflected to his mind, which received the sensation, without 
appreciation of the cause. So here we are, two souls in one 
body ! 

“Since his illness I have not been so liable to such complete 
effacement at the will of another as was previously the case. 
Enfeebled in mind—the sympathetic result of bodily weakness, 
—he is no longer able to restrain me from proclaiming these 
facts. Formerly I had power to make only momentary reve- 
lations ; his spirit clouded over mine before I had time to seek 
advice or consolation. It was always on the watch. Even 
now it is by an effort that I continue my communications. I 
am holding him down, as it were, all the time. 

“But if he dies, as seems likely, from his present illness, 1 
think I shall escape at last ; for as my spirit does not belong to 
the body in which it is now confined, there is no probability of 
its being dismissed from the world at the dissolution of that 
body. However, directly the latter event takes place, I wish you 
to proceed to Gwillingham. I may be there to welcome you, 
but if not, you will see to the security of the vault where my 
mortal remains are deposited.” 

He then described the situation of the vault, and the manner 
in which I could obtain access to it. We had some further 
conversation not needful to repeat. At a quarter to one that 
night Bryant Stubbs died. Nothing remarkable occurred on 
that occasion. My letter has spun out to such inordinate length 
that I shall not trouble you with any observations or reflections. 
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To-morrow I set out for Gwillingham, I will let you know the 
result of my visit. In the meantime, I am, 
My dear Marc, 
Yours faithfully, 


JULIUS QUORN. 


P.S.—I have this moment received a telegram from Blake- 
witch’s nephew. He says, “Uncle suddenly returned. Ex- 
tremely weak, otherwise well. Requests your immediate 
attendance.” 


I shall take the night train to Gwillingham. 


Wo. E. LANHAM. 





The Story of a Broken Life. 


Tue following manuscript, dim and yellow with age, was 
recently found among certain other family papers, in the 
epositories of a well-known firm of legal practitioners in the 
city of Edinburgh. 

There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
account given of the tragic events to which the manuscript 
refers. 

The writer was one “Gavin Stuart,” formerly a surgeon and 
general medical practitioner. 


For the hands of my dear nephew and niece—these—— 

Ever since, upon your warm invitation, I took up my perma- 
nent abode in your happy home, now so many years ago, it has 
been present to my mind that I ought to set down in writing, for 
your perusal after my death, a brief account of the terrible 
tragedy which suddenly overwhelmed my youth, and has con- 


tinued to cast its black shadow over my whole after life. 

You were both such mere children when the events of which I 
am about to write took place, that these must be entirely outside 
the scope of your personal recollections, and although you may 
have heard from my late brother, your good father, something 
of my dreadful story, I nevertheless think that it behoves me, 
now that my eye is growing dim, and my natural force has 
become much abated, and when I feel that my weary pilgrimage 
is fast drawing to a close, to set down a plain and brief account 
of the circumstances which left me, in my early manhood, a 
broken-hearted man. 

As you are aware, I was, in my youth, bred to farming, 
while your late father turned his attention to the law, and 
finally founded in Edinburgh the business of which you, my 
nephew, are now the respected head. 

While still a very young man I married a lady of the good 
city of Edinburgh, and for one short year our lives were quietly 
and serenely happy. Alas! Alas! my fair young wife !—in 
what a sudden horror of great darkness was our happiness des- 
tined to be swallowed up! 
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At the time of which I write, the province of Galloway, in 
which I began the active business of life, was in a very unsettled 
and even lawless state. Gangs of gipsies had their permanent 
encampments in the district, while the absence of anything like 
a properly-organised police force, the badness of the roads, and 
the consequent difficulty of communication with the outer world, 
rendered criminals of all kinds bolder and more reckless than 
could nowadays be readily imagined. 

Smuggling was also common, and was carried on in almost 
open defiance of the law. 

In the five and forty years which have since elapsed great 
changes and vast improvements in the moral and social condition of 
the people have taken place, and Galloway has now become one of 
the most settled and law-abiding districts in the whole kingdom. 

The most disturbing and alarming local events, however, of 
the unsettled times of which I write were the mysterious dis- 
appearance at frequent intervals of travellers, and even of resi- 
dents in the district. 

For many years fruitless speculation and idle talk had been. 
the only outcome of these alarming events, and certainly down 
to the time of which I write no efficient or properly-organised’ 
attempt had been made by those in authority to solve the 
problem. 

That this should have been the case seems almost incredible, 
but it is nevertheless literally true. 

It was my fate to become the means of solving the mystery, 
and of effectually ridding the country of a band of robbers and 
murderers, whose deeds of blood had long cried aloud to Heavery 
for vengeance. 

The knowledge that I did so has been my chief solace and 
consolation in many weary years. 

My good friend, the minister of your parish and congregation, 
to whom my story is known, has often striven to bring me toa 
more becoming frame of mind upon this matter, and perhaps, 
if I could have followed his good Christian counsel, the burden 
of my sorrow might have proved a less intolerable load than it 
has been to me. 

After all, what is the use of extending forgiveness to the dead 
—dead most righteously through my means! 

And now I will to my story, and when you have read it, 


13 
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condemn my conduct, and the fact that I am not even after all 
these years ashamed of it, if you can! 

The farm of which I, at the age of twenty-six, became 
tenant, was situated almost upon the boundary line which 
divides the provinces of East and West Galloway. 

This district of country was then and still is for the most part, 
a pastoral one, only a small portion of the land being fit for 
the plough. 

My farm was a large one, extending to considerably upwards 
of a thousand acres of hill-pasture and moorland, with a small 
portion of arable land near the house. 

The house itself, although by no means large, was thoroughly 
comfortable and in excellent repair. 

Well do I remember, even at this distance of time, with what 
joyous pride and loving care I furnished and prepared my 
unpretending dwelling for the reception of my betrothed, Marjory 
Gray, daughter of my father’s old friend, Dr. Gray, of Edinburgh. 

It was while upon a visit to your father’s house in Edinburgh 
(the same in which I now write) that I first met with the lady 
who afterwards became my wife. Mine was a case of what 
many sensible people profess to dishelieve in, viz., love at first 
sight. 

Well do I remember our first meeting. The occasion was 
that of a Hallow-e’en party, and previous to the inevitable 
dance, various games, forfeits, and other sports peculiar to the 
season were engaged in. 

The gathering was a large and merry one, and for an hour I 
entered as gaily as anyone present into the merry sport of nut- 
burning, with which the evening’s amusement began. Blind- 
man’s-buff, hunt the slipper, and various other good old- 
fashioned games followed, and were the occasion of much 
merriment and any amount of jovial noise and confusion. 

These sports over, the two drawing-rooms were cleared for 
dancing, and upon looking about me for a suitable partner, my eyes 
suddenly fell upon the face of a new and late arrival. A young 
lady simply dressed in white and wearing a flower and spring of 
green in her bosom, stood just within the door of the outer 
drawing-room. Her golden hair fell in trim luxuriance over her 
shapely shoulders, while her dark blue eyes sparkled with 
vivacity and happiness. 
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It was the work of a single moment! I felt in that instant 
that, for good or evil, my destiny was accomplished. There 
was, in my case, no such thing as deliberate falling in love. I 
tumbled headlong into that blissful state in much less time than 
I have taken to write it down, and I have never since left it. 

I daresay you, my dear niece, will naturally think this state- 
ment of mine incredible, and in all probability dub your grave 
and elderly uncle a foolish and doting old man, but it is written 
and it must stand, for it is the literal truth. 

Within a fortnight of this first meeting, Marjory Gray and I 
had plighted our troth, and within six months we were married. 

I have an idea that some of my wife’s friends and relatives in 
Edinburgh were rather surprised, and not much pleased, that 
she should be willing to bury herself in such an out-of-the-way 
district as that in which her lot was to be cast, but no serious 
objection to the marriage was taken by her worthy father or any 
member of her family, and so in due course we were married. 

How cheerfully and easily did my darling wife accommodate 
herself to the strange ways and unfamiliar scenes upon which 
she entered on her first arrival at her new home! Fortunately 
my old housekeeper—a faithful and valued servant in my 
father’s family from my boyhood—remained at her post long 
enough to “hansel the new mistress,” as the worthy body 
expressed it, and initiate her into the multifarious mysteries and 
duties which are the inevitable portion of the “gude-wife” in a 
Scottish farmhouse. 

“ Aye, ye hae been the lucky ane, Maister Gavin,” said my 
faithful old friend on taking her departure to enter upon the 
occupation of a snug cottage ina neighbouring village, “for a’ 
her ceety up-bringing an’ leddy’s ways and genty speech, I’se 
warrant the gude-wife’ll be the fellest housekeeper in a’ the 
countra side. Min’ what I’m tellin’ ye!” 

As my old friend was certainly not given to “vain babbling” 
upon any subject whatever, I confess that her evident warmth 
and sincerity in praise of my winsome bride was a matter of no 
small comfort and satisfaction to me. 

Subsequent events proved the entire accuracy of my old 
friend’s opinion, and as weeks and months went by, everything 
in my dear wife’s department of our affairs seemed to go by 
clockwork. 
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Let me not dwell now upon that happy time! Not even to 
you, who are so near and dear to me, can I lay bare the secrets 
of my loving and sorrowing heart. I must keep them to tell to 
my Marjory herself when we meet again. It can be but a little 
while now, I thank God! 

About a year after my marriage, and late in the month of 
September, it became necessary that I should proceed to the 
town of Dumfries upon a matter of business which would admit 
of no delay, and as the weather was very fine and my wife was 
most anxious to accompany me, in an evil moment I consented 
to her doing so. 

We accordingly set out, my wife being, according to the 
custom of the time and country, mounted upon a pillion behind 
me. 

I was of course armed with sword and pistols, and reckoned 
myself fairly skilful in the use of both. Not that I anticipated 
having any occasion to use the weapons, but it was then very 
unusual for anyone possessed of arms to travel far abroad 
without them. 

- Our journey to Dumfries was accomplished without accident 
or event of any kind. Upon our arrival we found the town in a 
state of considerable bustle and excitement, owing to the occur- 
rence at that time of the half-yearly feeing or hiring fair, and, 
indeed, we had passed upon the road many travellers bound in 
the same direction as ourselves. 

Upon arriving at our journey’s end we put up at a comfort- 
able inn, and there remained until the following day. 

Next morning I was early astir, and having transacted all my 
business in the course of the forenoon while my wife visited 
certain friends resident in the town, we were ready by two 
o'clock in the afternoon to start upon our homeward journey. 

Would to God we had delayed or been detained for one short 
hour longer, when the general exodus from the fair would have 
set in, and many parties of travellers would probably have been 
seen all along our route! 

Even as it was we passed at various points upon the way 
many parties who had left the fair at an even earlier hour than 
ourselves, but as my horse was a good one and got rapidly over 
the ground, these parties of travellers became fewer and farther 
between, until, when two-thirds of our journey had been accom- 
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plished, and we were pursuing the road which ran along the top 
of the cliffs near a wild and solitary spot known as Ravenshall, 
we found ourselves quite alone. We had, however, recently 
passed a merry party of young men travelling on foot in the 
same direction as ourselves. 

And now my heart fails me, and my trembling hand can 
scarce pen what must be written. 

Within a few hundred yards of the spot where we had passed 
the young men the road took a sudden turn to the right and 
away from the sea, and passed between two steep rocks which 
there confined it within narrow bounds, and almost entirely 
obstructed the view ahead. 

We had almost passed this natural barrier when my horse 
shied so suddenly and violently that I almost lost my seat, and 
my wife clung to me in terror, as two wild figures sprang from 
either side of the road, clutching at the reins. 

Shouting to my wife to hold fast to me, and dropping the. 
reins for an instant, I drew my pistols, shot one of our assailants 
dead upon the spot and mortally wounded the other. 

At the reports of the shots several other savage-looking men 
and women sprang into the roadway, clutching at the horse’s 
bridle and mane. 

My sword was out in an instant, and I slashed savagely right 
and left, but at that moment I felt my wife’s grasp suddenly 
relax. She had fainted with surprise and terror, and slipped 
from her seat to the ground. 

In an instant one of the dreadful-looking females threw herself 
with a savage yell upon my wife’s prostrate body, and buried a 
long knife in her heart. 

The next moment my avenging sword clove the fiend’s head 
to the chin, but, alas! too late to save my darling’s life ! 

Now, for the first time, I remembered the party of young men 
recently passed, and shouted for help with all the strength of 
my lungs. 

My shouts were answered. The young men had heard the 
pistol shots, and were already hurrying to the rescue. 

The first sound of their voices was the signal for the remainder 
of my assailants to desist from the attack and scek safety in 
flight. They scrambled with extraordinary agility up the steep 
face of the rocks which rose from the landward side of the road 
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and in a few seconds were lost to sight among the whins and 
brushwood. 

What a sight presented itself to the horrified gaze of my 
rescuers who now joined me! 

My poor wife lay stone dead upon the spot where she had 
fallen—the cruel knife still buried in her gentle heart. Almost 
upon her body lay that of her destroyer, who had never moved 
after receiving my sword blow, delivered, as it had been, full 
upon her uncovered head with all the strength of fury and 
despair. 

Of the two men I had shot, one was dead, the pistol bullet 
having passed through his brain. The other had been shot 
through the body, and presently expired with a dreadful groan. 

I have since been told that my own appearance and behaviour 
were those of a madman, and that it was found necessary to dis- 
arm me by force, in order to prevent me from turning my bloody 
weapon either upon my rescuers or myself. Presently nature 
came to my relief, I reeled in the saddle and fell heavily to the 
ground, 

‘ When I recovered consciousness I found myself lying upon 
a rough bed in a cottage situated about a mile from the scene 
of the tragedy. At first I was unable to recal either where I 
was or what had happened. All too soon, however, remem- 
brance rose, and with it, not so much the horror of the dreadful 
scene through which I had so lately passed, and of my wife’s 
tragic fate, as a burning, maddening desire for vengeance. 

The lives of the three wretches which had already paid 
forfeit to my avenging arm seemed but a paltry measure of 
revenge, and I solemnly swore to take no rest while one member 
cf the murderous gang remained alive. 

Three days later all that was mortal of my departed wife 
slept beneath the turf of the quict churchyard of the parish in 
which my farm was situated, and on the day after the funeral I 
started for Glasgow. 

It happened that a distant relative of mine then filled the 
Provost's chair in the metropolis of the West of Scotland, and to 
him I resolved in the first instance to appeal for advice and 
assistance. 

Reaching Glasgow without adventure or delay, I hastened to 
lay my dreadful tale before my influential relative. My account 
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of the tragic fate of my young wife naturally filled him with 
horror and distress, and he readily agreed to my urgent request 
that he would accompany me to Edinburgh, and give me the 
weight of his official presence in laying the matter before the 
King himself. 

His Majesty received me with the greatest consideration and 
kindness, and so enraged was he with the perpetrators of the 
crime that he gave instant orders for a picked body of soldiers 
to be made ready to proceed under my guidance to the scene of 
the tragedy with the object, if possible, of exterminating the 
whole bloodthirsty gang. 

Accordingly, in four days’ time the expedition was ready to 
start upon its mission of vengeance, and at the last moment the 
King determined to accompany it in person. 

By His Majesty’s own suggestion several trained blood-hounds 
were procured, and these animals accompanied the expedition. 
As it turned out, the unerring instinct of the hounds was 
eventually the means of tracking the murderers to their lair. 

Upon the arrival of the expedition at the spot where my 
poor wife met her death—to which I was of course able to 


direct its march without hesitation or delay—a considerable time 
was spent in making fruitless search for some traces of the 
criminals. 


The length of time that had elapsed, and the hard and stony 
nature of the ground for a time rendered the search unavailing. 

The blood-hounds were then brought up, and in the course of 
half an hour, one of them suddenly struck upon the trail. At 
the first note of his deep warning bay, the other dogs joined him, 
and followed the trail in the direction of a precipitous cliff over- 
hanging the sea. 

The upper portion of this cliff was densely clothed with 
brushwood, and into this the dogs plunged without hesitation, 
following a very steep and narrow but quite noticeable pathway, 
which zigzagged down towards the sea-beach below. 

A previously-selected body of specially young and active men 
eagerly followed, and along with this party I went. 

About fifty feet from the foot of the cliff the leading hound 
suddenly stopped before a dark and narrow fissure in the face of 
the cliff,and set up a loud howling and growling, in which the 
other dogs one by one joined as they reached the spot. 
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My heart bounded with stern joy, for now at last it was certain 
that the murderers had been tracked to their doom. 

A messenger was instantly dispatched to the main body of 
the expedition, and in a very short time a farther party of one 
hundred armed men arrived upon the scene. 

Torches having been lighted, the entrance to the cave was 
effectually surrounded, and the officer in command and I led a 
party of fifty men into the dark and gruesome-looking entrance. 

As we entered our nostrils were assailed by a horrible stench, 
which grew more overpowering as we proceeded—which we did 
with the greatest caution. 

To our great surprise, the narrow and steeply descending 
passage by which we entered speedily opened out into a great 
cavern, as large as the interior of a small church. 

No living thing was to be seen here, although large quantities 
of garments and goods of all kinds were piled in heedless con- 
fusion around the sides of the cavern, proving that the place 
had been used by the robbers as a storehouse for their plunder. 

At the farther end of this great cavern appeared the dark 
entrance to another and much smaller cave, and round this 
aperture the dogs now collected, growling and otherwise betray- 
ing the fiercest excitement, but not venturing to enter. 

Two active young men of our advance party, however, snatch- 
ing torches from two of the attendants, dashed fearlessly into the 
dark fissure, followed by all the dogs, and these fierce animals 
became instantly engaged in a furious struggle with some 
persons within. 

Except that at the first onset two of the dogs were severely 
stabbed with knives, which served only to increase their ferocity, 
no effectual resistance was offered ; and more men with torches 
having passed into the inner cave, the wretches harbouring there 
were one by one brought out and securely bound. 

The gang was found to consist of anaged and most villainous- 
looking couple, evidently the progenitors of the other prisoners ; 
eight men and six women apparently of all ages between twenty 
and fifty years ; and no fewer than fourteen lads and boys and 
eleven young women and girls. 

The appearance of the whole of the prisoners was shocking 
and repulsive in the extreme. Their hands and faces were com- 
pletely encrusted with filth, while their long and matted hair hung 
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down upon their shoulders. Not one of them wore head or 
foot covering of any kind. 

They were speedily brought to the top of the cliff, and taken 
before the king, who gave orders that they should one and all be 
conveyed to Leith, and there be put to death with all speed, and 
without further formality or any form of trial. 

I did not accompany the party which guarded the prisoners, 
but by desire of the king, remained behind to assist in the 
further examination of the plunder contained in the outer cave. 

I may however here mention the ultimate fate of the 
prisoners. 

They were, in the first place, taken to Edinburgh, and com- 
mitted for one night to the Tolbooth, or common prison there. 

On the following day they were executed upon the foreshore 
at Leith in one of the barbarous methods now happily unknown 
in our land. 

The arms and legs of the men were severed from their bodies, 
and they were then left to bleed to death ; while the women were 
first strangled at the stake, and their bodies afterwards burned 
to ashes. 

I would have been glad to learn that these wretches had 
shown some signs of remorse or repentance, but such unhappily is 
not the case. On the contrary, they one and all died cursing 
and railing at their executioners with their latest breath. 

I returned to my desolate home with the fixed resolve of re- 
maining there only long enough to wind up my affairs, and turn 
my stock and furniture into money. 

Fortunately my landlord proved sympathetic and kindly, and 
agreed to relieve me of my holding at the next ensuing term of 
Whitsunday. 

Long before that time arrived I had made up my mind to 
devote the remainder of my life to the study and practice of 
medicine, and with that end in view I entered as a student at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Although much above the usual age of medical students I 
passed the various examinations without any serious difficulty, 
and entered upon the practice of my profession in the city of 
Edinburgh in my thirty-third year. 

As you are aware, my career was one of speedy and almost 
unbroken success, and I am glad now to think of the large 
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amount of suffering and sorrow I have been in my time enabled 
to alleviate. 

Few indeed of my patients could, I think, have guessed 
through what a dreadful sorrow their composed and cheerful 
physician passed in the days of his youth, and how tragically 
and suddenly the love of his life was buried in his fair young 
wife’s early grave. 

To say that no thought of a second marriage has ever entered 
my mind would be to say little indeed. Never for an instant 
of my waking lifehas my darling’s presence seemed to be far 
from me, and as I wrote at the outset of this sad story, so I now 
repeat at its close, I am thankful that my weary pilgrimage is 
nearing its close, and that the hour cannot now be very distant 
when I shall once more greet the love of my life upon that bliss- 
ful shore where there is “no more sorrow nor crying for the 
former things are passed away.” 

A single word I must say before finally laying down my pen as 
to the identity of the murderous crew whom I was the means of 
bringing to their well-deserved doom. 

- The head and progenitor of the band turned out to be one 
Sawney Beane, originally a native of the county of Haddington, 
and from his youth a man of singularly wild and reckless nature. 
Having been, in his native county, guilty of a savage and unpro- 
voked assault and robbery, this man fled from justice, tiie with 
him a woman of equally abandoned character. 

How or why they happened to make their way across the 
country to the province of Galloway I know not, but it appears 
certain that during all the years of their residence there they 
subsisted mainly by the proceeds of murder and robbery, and 
brought up their children and grandchildren in the same evil 
courses. 

It was estimated at the time of which I write, that not far 
short of one thousand persons perished first and last by the 
hands of these human fiends—my precious wife being their last 
victim. Alas! Alas! 





the Princess Tarakanoff. 


THE saying that truth is stranger than fiction has passed into 
such a commonplace, that it has almost ceased to seem a 
paradox, for fact can soar where fancy must clip its wings, or 
face the charge of improbability. The lives of all the im- 
postors, the pretenders, the claimants, who have been more or less 
famous since the world began, present a sort of general likeness, 
so far as the chief event of all is concerned. It is the circum- 
stances, the surroundings, the accessories, so to speak, which 
go to make up their histories, that leave room for an infinite 
variety. The story of the unhappy and mysterious person 
whose name is given to the present brief record, bears the same 
hall-mark as that of so many others, who have attempted to play 
a false part upon the stage of life. For though she has had 
historians such as Castéra and Helbig to uphold the reality of 
her claims—to appeal to the sympathy of posterity by a touch- 
ing and glowing narrative of her misfortunes and her wrongs, 
the weight of evidence on the other side, especially such as the 
modern writer, Brueckner, has been able to bring forward— 
seems to leave little doubt as to the utter absurdity of her pre- 
tensions. It is not therefore the failure to recognize what she 
asserted to be her just rights, which makes her claim to be 
remémbered. Her place in the memory of the aftertime is on 
the muster-roll of the unfortunate—her sanction to be placed 
there is due to her as the victim of one of the most cruel acts of 
treachery by which human nature was ever disgraced. 

As Russian history is a subject comparatively little studied by 
English readers, a very brief explanation is necessary of the 
position of affairs in Russia in the year 1775, when the reigning 
sovereign was Catherine the Great. 

Properly speaking, indeed, Russian history can only be said to 
originate with Peter the Great, who began to reign jointly with 
his elder brother Ivan, but into whose hands the whole power 
soon completely passed. Peter was twice married, first to 
Eudoxia, whom he divorced, and by whom he had one son, 
Alexis. This unfortunate prince left Russia without his father’s 
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permission, and for this offence was put to death on his return, 
the Czar himself being the executioner. Alexis left a son— 
afterwards Peter II. The second wife of Peter the Great was 
Catherine, who succeeded to the throne on his death, and is 
known as Catherine I. By this marriage there were two 
daughters, Anne, married to the Duke of Holstein Gottorp, 
whose son, Peter Paul, was the husband and predecessor 
of Catherine the Great—and Elizabeth Petrowna, afterwards 
Empress. Catherine I. was succeeded by Peter—son of the 
Czarewitch Alexis, who only reigned three years, and died in 
1730, at the age of thirteen. The succession now passed to 
Anne, widow of the Duke of Courland, and niece of Peter the 
Great, being the second daughter of his elder brother Ivan. 
The Empress Anne was only a nominal ruler, as she left the 
reins of government entirely in the hands of her favourite Biren, 
a monster of cruelty, who literally dyed the land with the blood 
of his victims, while those who escaped the edge of the sword 
either crammed the prisons, or crowded the wastes of Siberia. 
Anne summoned to her court the daughter of her elder sister, 
the Duchess of Mecklenburg, and arranged a marriage between 
her and Anton-Ulric, Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg. She 
named their child as her successor, passing over his mother. 
On the death of Anne the claims of this child were put aside, 
through the jealousies and intrigues of the courtiers, and a 
bloodless revolution, chiefly contrived by a surgeon of French 
extraction, named Lestocq, placed Elizabeth Petrowna, daughter 
of Peter the Great, on the throne. About the time of her 
mother’s death, Elizabeth’s hand had been sought by the young 
Prince of Holstein-Eutin, Bishop of Luveck, but he had died of 
small-pox a few days after their betrothal. Elizabeth declared 
that she never would marry, and so far as outward appearances 
went, she kept her resolution. It seems, however, quite certain 
that she was privately married to her favourite, the Hetman 
Alexis Razoumoffsky, formerly a soldier in the regiment Préo- 
braginsky. In after years, when the ministers and advisers of 
Catherine II. saw political reasons for urging her to contract a 
second marriage, they sought in the union of Elizabeth and 
Razoumoffsky, a precedent for that of Catherine with her 
favourite Gregory Orloff. When Razoumoffsky was asked to 
disclose the truth on this subject, which was otherwise only a 
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matter of conjecture, he went to a cabinet, and took out some 
papers, carefully kept in a satin case. These he burned before 
the eyes of his interrogators, and said—“ Je n’étais jamais que 
lesclave de Il’ Impératrice.” 

The elder sister of Elizabeth had, as has been said, been 
married to the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and it was her son, the 
unfortunate Peter Paul, afterwards known as Peter III., whom 
Elizabeth chose as her successor. She arranged a marriage be- 
tween him and the Princess Sophie of Anhalt-Zerbst, who was 
received into the Greek Church under the name of Catherine, by 
which she afterwards became so famous as Catherine the Great. 
This marriage took place in 1745. On the death of Elizabeth 
in 1762, Peter Paul ascended the throne. He was a person 
of weak intellect, and the lowest possible morals. He and 
Catherine, who was not his superior in the latter respect, had 
long been estranged, and on his accession, he spoke of repudiat- 
ing her for his favourite the Countess Woronzoff. Upon this 
the adherents of Catherine, foremost amongst whom were the two 
Orloffs, her favourite Gregory and his brother Alexis, seized and 
imprisoned Peter, and then murdered him. The precise manner 
of his death is not certainly known. One account attributes it 
to poison, but the more general belief seems to be that he was 
strangled—some writers say with a strap, others with a napkin— 
by Alexis Orloff, who is so infamously associated with the his- 
tory of the unhappy person known as the Princess Tarakanoff. 

A month after her husband’s death, Catherine was crowned 
Empress of all the Russias. Although her power was so ill ac- 
quired, she used it wisely and well, and under her rule, Russia 
made rapid progress in the direction of civilization. 

From the foregoing account, it will be seen that Catherine’s 
hold on the sceptre depended solely on her own strength of 
grasp. Her only title to the throne was that of usurpation, a 
title which makes those who rely on it very jealous of alien pre- 
tensions. The rebellion of Pugatscheff, who asserted that he 
was Peter III., whose death had been falsely reported, began 
in 1773, and was not crushed for two years. When therefore, in 
1774, Catherine heard that a female pretender to the Russian 
throne had appeared, who called herself the Princess Tarakanoff, 
and claimed to be the daughter of the Empress Elizabeth and 
Razoumoffsky, it is scarcely surprising that the news caused her 
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grave concern. She gave orders to have the “ Weibsperson,” the 
“Vagabundin,” the “Abendteuerin” enticed (gelockt) to Russia at 
any cost. That any man in whom there was a spark of honour, 
or the faintest instinct of humanity, could be found to effect this 
by the means which Alexis Orloff employed, must remain a sub- 
ject of wonder till the depravity of the human race becomes a 
more generally accepted fact than it at present is. Amongst 
writers of history there will always be found on the one hand 
those who seek at all costs to arouse the interest, the sentiment, 
the sympathy, of their readers, by the production of a highly- 
coloured narrative, even at the expense of accuracy or veracity ; 
on the other, those who set a rigid, plain, unvarnished statement 
of facts above all things, and willingly forfeit the romance of their 
narrative in order to ensure its absolute truth. Thus Castéraisa 
zealous partizan of the Princess Tarakanoff, the daughter of the 
Empress Elizabeth, and heir by the will of that sovereign, to the 
throne of all the Russias. Brueckner, on the contrary, calmly and 
dispassionately tells the story of an adventuress, the impudence 
of whose claims was only equalled by their audacity, while he 
bequeaths to the reader, as he takes leave of the subject, an 
enigma to which he can offer no solution. 

In the year 1774, according to Brueckner, an adventuress ap- 
peared in Italy, who claimed the Russian throne on the pretence 
that she was the daughter of the Empress Elizabeth and 
Razoumoffsky. She stated that she was born in 1752; she had 
been previously known in London as Aly Emettée, an Oriental 
princess, The English Ambassador at St. Petersburg said she 
was the daughter of an innkeeper at Prague, the English Consul 
at Leghorn thought her father was a baker at Niirnberg. She 
was called by many different names, Mlle. Scholl, Mlle. Tremouille, 
Grifin von Runeburg, Princess Vladimir. All the accounts of 
her agree in describing her as possessed of great beauty, and 
powers of fascination. From London she went to Paris, where, in 
her quality of a Circassian, she became the fashion for a time. 
She described herself as possessing vast estates in Asia, and suc- 
ceded in duping various persons who advanced her money on her 
property in the Caucasus. In 1773 she made her way to Ger- 
many, and there her charms made a victim of Philip Ferdinand, 
reigning Count of Limburg, who was madly in love with her, and 
on the point of making her his wife. It was at this time 
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that she declared her pretensions to the Russian throne, by as- 
serting that she was the daughter of the Empress Elizabeth. 
Her story was that when quite a child, she had been taken away 
from her father the Count Razoumoffsky, and brought to Siberia. 
An attempt had been made to poison her, which however was 
frustrated by a faithful follower, and she had then been taken to 
Persia, to the court of the Shah, a relative of her father. In 
order to strengthen this fable, she fabricated several wills which 
she alleged were those of Peter the Great, Catherine I. and 
Elizabeth, according to which the succession was assured to her- 
self. These papers she sent tothe Court of Constantinople, and 
to Alexis Orloff, who was in command of the Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Then regarding a petty German prince as too 
paltry a match for the Princess of all the Russias, she threw over 
the Count, who is also called by some writers the Duke of 
Limburg—notwithstanding his protestations, and his despair, 
for which she seems to have had no pity. 

She next went successively to Venice and Ragusa, but was 
forced, for want of money, to leave those towns, pursued by her 
creditors. She was at Rome when the Empress Catherine, 
indignant at her pretensions, commissioned Alexis Orloff to get 
her into his power by whatever means he could, and to convey 
her to Russia. The task was not so easy, as she seems to have 
inspired in Italy a general belief in her claims. Orloff sent his 
aide-de-camp to Rome to pay her debts, and to advise her to 
come to Pisa, where he was himself detained. The infatuation 
which made her follow this counsel and trust herself so implicitly 
to a stranger, can only be accounted for by the supposition that 
the relief she experienced from his help in a time of such need, 
made her blind enough to believe that Orloff had really espoused 
her cause. She took her departure from Rome with great pomp, 
flinging handfuls of money to the beggars who cheered her as 
she went. 

A magnificent house had been prepared for her at Pisa, where 
for the first time she met Alexis Orloff. He was a very hand- 
some man, remarkable for his gigantic stature and his herculean 
strength. He treated her with all the deference and homage 
due to her supposed rank, and was guilty of the unutterable 
baseness of pushing his fortunes at the Russian Court, by play- 
ing the part of her lover. He pretended to be passionately in 
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love with her, and his ardour was so well feigned, that he suc- 
ceeded in completely winning her affections. Her subsequent 
history seems to show that amongst all the shams of which she 
was made up, her love for Orloff was the one real thing. Orloff 
was anxious that their marriage should be publicly solemnized 
at Pisa, and Castéra asserts that it actually took place. Most 
other accounts, however, agree in asserting that the Princess 
Tarakanoff wished to postpone it, saying she would wait for 
better days. Orloff’s object in this proposal was to secure a 
pretext for getting her on board the fleet. Such a pretext was 
needed, for at the slightest suspicion of foul play the Italians 
who favoured her cause would have been ready to defend her 
from violence. Catherine meantime was getting impatient. 
When the fleet lay outside Leghorn she wrote to Orloff to throw 
a few bombs into the town if any difficulty was opposed to the 
embarcation of the supposed princess. Orloff, however, was 
determined to proceed without violence, and by means of artifice, 
which, having won the confidence of his victim, would be the 
easiest course. He now suggested that the Princess Tarakanoff 
should pay a visit to the fleet, to witness some naval manceuvres. 
A magnificent féte was arranged, the whole squadron was under 
arms, and a vessel splendidly decorated came to embark her at 
Leghorn, and convey her to the admiral’s ship. No sooner had 
she put her foot on board than she was taken prisoner. A pre- 
tence was made at the same time of placing Orloff under arrest. 
Perhaps he felt some reluctance to let her learn the whole extent 
of his treachery at once. Her despair was terrible, but as the 
whole truth gradually dawned upon her, it seems to have been 
above all for the loss of her lover that she grieved. Several 
times during the voyage she tried to kill herself or to throw her- 
self overboard. 

On the 11th of May, 1775, she arrived at Cronstadt, and was 
thence conveyed to the citadel of St. Petersburg. A legal in- 
vestigation began at once, but resulted in throwing no new light 
upon her past history. Her great desire was for a personal 
interview with Catherine, but this was always refused, which was 
scarcely surprising, since she was foolish enough to sign the letter 
in which she asked for it “ Elizabeth.” It is said that during the 
enquiry Catherine was present at least once, and heard all that 
went on through an aperture in the wall, while her curiosity was 
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satisfied by seeing the prisoner. The Princess Tarakanoff knew 
no Russian, but asserted that she knew Persian and Arabic. When, 
however, she was asked to write down a sentence in these 
languages, she only scribbled something which nobody could read, 
and then said that it was the ignorance of the persons who tried 
to test her knowledge which was at fault. She was guilty of a 
further blunder in stating that she was the daughter of the 
Cossack Hetman Kyrill Razoumoffsky, whereas it was not he, 
but his brother Alexis, who had been the favourite of the Em- 
press Elizabeth. 

While in prison she was treated with the utmost severity. She 
was deprived of her maid and left under the sole guardianship 
of men, who were in her cell day and night, and she was given 
only the coarsest food. It was thought that the hope of obtain- 
ing some mitigation of this treatment might lead her to make 
further disclosures as to her origin, but this she never did, 
although she appears to have withdrawn her claim to the 
throne. The extreme rigour to which she was subjected was 
at last relaxed by the governor of the prison, who took upon 
himself the ‘responsibility of lightening the hardship of her 
condition. Her health, however, had been failing for some time 
past, and she gradually faded away, and died of consumption on 
the 4th of December, 1775. A general belief prevailed that she 
lived on for several years, and that her death was partly caused by 
the sufferings she endured during an inundation of the Neva, when 
her cell was flooded. A sensational picture by the Russian 
painter Flavitzsky represents her in her prison trying to find a 
refuge from the advancing waters, but she had been dead some 
years when the inundation occurred. 

Two Poles, Czarnomsky and Domansky, were in prison with 
her, and the latter fell in love with her. According to one 
account, she was offered her liberty on condition of marrying 
him, but she refused, saying she could not marry a man of such 
low rank. Perhaps even in this extremity her love for Orloff still 
survived. 

As to her real parentage, nothing is, or ever will be, known. 
With regard to her assertion that she was the child of Elizabeth 
and Razoumoffsky, Brueckner says, “The fables which Castéra 
and Helbig have woven about the Princess Tarakanoff, like many 
other things which they relate, have found credit, but they 
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require correction. Wassiltschikoff, in his monograph on the 
Razoumoffskys in the eighteenth century, shows how through 
Schlozer’s notes the mistake arose that there were quite a number 
of sons and daughters of Elizabeth and Razoumoffsky, who were 
called Tarakanoff. There were some nephews of Razoumoffsky 
who bore the family name of Daragan. While Budoff Melinkoff 
and others attach belief to the tradition of a son and daughter of 
Elizabeth, who pined away in a monastery and a convent, 
Wassiltschikoff comes to the conclusion that most probably 
Elizabeth never had any children at all.” 

In considering the history of this unhappy and mysterious 
adventuress, whatever may be thought of her pretensions, few 
persons will withhold their compassion for her undoubted wrongs 
—fewer still will raise a dissentient voice against the verdict of 
eternal obloquy, which will for ever darken the memory of 
Alexis Orloff. 


SLINGSBY MARCHANT. 





Under a Grep Veil. 
By MAX PIREAU. 


‘*For the son of man there is no noble crown, well worn, or even ill worn, but is a 


crown of thorns.” 
CARLYLE. ‘“ Past and Present.” 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 
RUTH. 


THE afternoon sun was slanting in long level rays over the little 
town of Kemperton, when a ramshackle old fly rattled along the 
broad road which led from the station to the hospital. Its only 
occupant was a girl of some twenty-two years of age, who 
gazed about her curiously as the fly turned in at the hospital 
gates. Ruth Winter was feeling not a little inward tremor, 
though not for worlds would she have acknowledged the fact. 
The profession of nursing sounds, at a distance, such an elevating 
and noble one, that it is only when fairly embarked upon it one 
realises that, after all, the hospital nurse is usually developed 
from the ordinary home-grown girl, and that the aforesaid girl 
does not become a different being directly she dons a uniform. 
Ruth was just beginning to see this, and wondering whether 
’ every nurse, on her initiation, experienced the same desperate 
desire to turn and flee ignominiously. But next minute the 
arrival of the hall porter, a magnificent personage in a uniform 
of blue and gold, and accompanied by a trim-looking maid, re- 
minded her that she must summon up all her dignity. The porter, 
with a condescending smile, handed her over to the maid, who 
led her up what seemed to Ruth’s inexperience endless flights of 
stone stairs and through long corridors, till she ushered her into 
the tiny cubicle allotted to her use. 

Tiny indeed, but Ruth had no eyes for anything but the 
glorious view from the wide-open window, a view which seemed 
to fill the mean little room with something of cathedral dignity. 
The Kemperton Hospital stands on high ground overlooking the 
town on one side, on the other a wide expanse of wood and 
water, hill and dale. Far away into the dim violet distance 
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stretches the tender green of the pasture lands, alternating with 
the deeper tone of the woodlands, the silvery gleam of the wind- 
ing river, the dun tints of the wind-swept, thyme-scented downs, 
and almost indistinguishable against the horizon the flash and 
sparkle of the far-off sea. A fair scene, and never fairer than on 
this quiet summer afternoon, with the rays of the sinking sun 
bathing all things in a golden haze, and the lengthening shadows 
creeping over the hospital garden below. 

Ruth walked straight to the window, and stood there drinking 
in the beauty of it all. The love of the beautiful, whether in 
nature or art, was almost a religion to this girl, who had in- 
herited from her artist father, a quick perception of beauty in 
common things, but with its accompanying drawback of equally 
quick perception of the faintest shadow of ugliness in life. 
Strange material of which to make a hospital nurse. Doubtless 
—but just now the dominant note in Ruth Winter’s complex 
character was her intense sympathy with poverty and suffering ; 
sympathy which, though real enough, was too apt to be mani- 
fested in sudden flames of enthusiasm, which burnt themselves 
out by the force of their own ardour. She could not know, as 
she stood on the very threshold of this new life, shrinking a 
little from the unknown waters into which she was about to 
plunge, but full of eager hope and untried enthusiasm—she could 
not know in what manner the lesson of steadfast endurance 
should come toher. And perhaps it was well that she could not. 

Her hat and cloak laid aside, Ruth followed her conductor to 
the nurses’ sitting-room, where she found about a dozen girls, 
wearing the pretty grey uniform of the Kemperton Hospital. 
They greeted the newcomer kindly enough, supplied her with 
tea, and tried to dissipate her evident shyness. Ruth listened 
curiously to the babel of high-pitched chatter, and wondered 
whether she would ever feel at home in this strange atmosphere 
of “ ward talk,” “cases,” and probationers’ duties. 

Presently the door opened, and there was a sudden lull in the 
conversation, as a Presence sailed into the room. 

I say “a Presence” advisedly. The matron, Mrs. Denbigh, 
was the very embodiment of dignity. She was tall and stately, 
with tiny hands and feet, a complexion of lilies and roses, 
abundant brown hair streaked with grey, china-blue eyes, and 
an expression of mingled power and benevolence which often 
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led strangers to remark, “ What a sweet-looking old lady!” But 
appearances are sometimes deceptive. 

“Nurse Ruth, please come with me to my room,” said the 
Presence, fixing her blue eyes upon Ruth, who followed meekly 
to a dainty little sitting-room, bright with books and pictures, 
and redolent with the scent of hothouse flowers. Mrs. Denbigh 
motioned her to a seat, and to Ruth’s embarrassment, fell to 
studying her face and figure in perfect silence. Certainly it was 
one which might interest a student of physiognomy, though 
many people would have denied Ruth Winter’s claims to beauty. 
Her hair, of that peculiar shade of reddish brown seen in the 
pictures of the early Italian artists, lay in soft ruffles over a brow 
too high for perfect proportion, her deep blue-grey eyes were set 
in dark circles, which told the experienced eyes watching her of 
restless days and sleepless nights. 

“You do not look very strong,” said the stately matron at 
last. “ You have brought a medical certificate, of course.” 

Ruth responded in the affirmative. 

“Let me see, you told me in your letter you were twenty-two. 
Have you ever had any experience of home nursing ?” 

The girl’s face was shadowed by a wave of recollected pain. 

“TI nursed my mother in her last illness, four years ago. Since 
then, as I think I told you, I have been teaching.” 

“And what induced you to give up the teaching and take 
to nursing instead ?” 

Ruth paused, seeking for fitting words. How could she tell 
this woman the story of the struggle of the last few weeks, a 
struggle between, on the one hand, the artistic, ease-loving tem- 
perament, which was her paternal inheritance, and on the other, 
the vague passionate longing to “do something and be some- 
thing” in the battle of life, which had ultimately ended in her 
resolve to become a hospital nurse. 

“T have always liked attending to sick people,” she said at last. 

Mrs. Denbigh’s lip curled the merest trifle. 

“You will find, nurse, that there is a considerable difference 
between ‘looking after anyone who is ill’ (which generally 
means putting their bed-clothes straight every five minutes, 
arranging strongly-scented flowers in their room, and reading 
aloud to them when they have a headache), and hospital 
nursing. The latter means hard, often unpleasant work, and 
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before taking it up it is best to disabuse your mind of any false 
ideas. I do not want to discourage you, but so many girls 
come to me with their heads full of high-flown notions of be- 
coming ministering angels and that sort of thing, and they 
usually fail to see the necessity of having their wings clipped 
before they can be of any use. I hope it may be otherwise 
with you ; you look asif you had a fair share of common sense.” 

Ruth was silent. The last remark appeared unanswerable. 

“Well, you may go now, nurse. After supper I will tell you 
which ward you are to work in.” 

Ruth was only too thankful to be allowed to make her escape. 
She went back to her cubicle, and when she had finished un- 
packing, mounted the high window-seat, and sat gazing out 
over the darkening landscape, the grey ghost-like mist which 
crept softly up from the river bank, folding field and woodland 
in its weird embrace, the lamps beginning to shine here and 
there in the valley, like giant glow-worms. 

Presently the sound of voices warned her that the tenants of 
the adjoining cubicles had appeared. 

“You see, after all, Lena, the Benson didn’t manage to keep 
me on duty over time,” remarked the girl whose cubicle was 
nearest to Ruth’s. “As soon as Nurse Mary came on I de- 
camped, while my lady was exercising her fascinations on the 
H. S.” 

“By the way, how does that affair go on?” asked the girl 
addressed as Lena. 

“My dear, it’s just too lovely for anything. She simply 
flings herself at his head, and he—well, you know what Dudley 
Carnegie is when he thinks a woman is giving herself away. 
He ” 

“Don’t you think it is a little injudicious to use names so 
freely ?” struck in another voice impatiently. “Walls have ears, 
especially the Kemperton Hospital walls.” 

“Right, most sapient Evelyn,’ responded Lena serenely. 
“Marjorie, just stop your nonsense. Eve can tell us a great 
deal more about a certain person’s idiosyncrasies than you can, 
my dear.” 

Evelyn laughed, but scarcely in mirthful fashion. 

“T really think the aforesaid person is sufficiently discussed in 
this establishment, and I am quite sure I am not going to add 
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to the general information about him. Do be quiet. I am going 
down to call on the new nurse.” And Evelyn Harrison tripped 
down the passage and knocked at Ruth’s door, who started to 
her feet, surprised at the lovely little picture framed in the dark 
oak doorway. 

Afterwards Ruth came to the conclusion that Evelyn, for all 
her fascination, was not and never could be beautiful, for her 
face held no suggestion either of strength or intellect. Just now 
she had no eyes for anything but the feathery golden curls, the 
Dresden china complexion, the soft dark eyes, and appealing 
child-like expression. Evelyn stood there, a dainty little figure 
in her picturesque uniform, evidently noting, and as evidently 
not displeased by Ruth’s involuntary look of admiration. 

“May I come in? I thought it would be nice to make friends 
before that dreadful bell summons us downstairs again—for 
supper, you know,” she added in explanation, as she perched 
herself lightly on Ruth’s bed; “and after that there are prayers, 
and then at last we are free. You'll find a list of the rules and 
a time table knocking about somewhere, but I wouldn’t advise 
you to study them. It’s occasionally convenient not to have 
seen things.” 

“Very, but there is not much chance of failing to see the rules 
of this establishment,” said another voice, as Marjorie sauntered 
in. “Pray don’t mind me,” nodding nonchalantly to Ruth, “ I'll 
sit on the floor. I can always accommodate myself to circum- 
stances. Lena, you lazy creature, have you gone to sleep? 
Come and make the acquaintance of a friend of mine, to whom 
I shall be happy to give you an introduction if you will invite us 
both to a cubicle spread next Saturday night.” 

“Oh, I'll invite you, if you'll square the accounts,” replied 
Lena entering. ‘May I come in, nurse? It’s rather cool to 
descend upon you in such a fashion, though.” 

“Not at all,” said Ruth. “I should be so grateful if you 
would tell me something about the life here. Mrs. Denbigh has 
given me rather an appalling account of it.” 

“Oh! So you have had an interview with our respected 
matron?” observed Marjorie. “Dear old lady, isn’t she? Did 
she tell you you looked as if you had not a single qualification 
necessary to make a nurse, that you were much too young, 
that she was not wanting any more nurses at present, and that, 
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in short, it was only her innate goodness which induced her to 
allow you to enter this delectable establishment ?” 

“Not quite all that,” said Ruth laughing. “She told me I 
did not look very strong. Is the work really so very hard?” 

“Well,” said Lena, meditatively, “it’s pretty stiff, but when 
you once get interested in it you don’t think much about that. 
Mrs. Denbigh would, I believe, work us all to death without the 
slightest compunction, but many of the Sisters are nice enough, 
and Dr. Carnegie sometimes interferes if he thinks Mrs. Denbigh 
is putting it too strong on any unhappy probationer.” 

As Lena spoke she cast a swift interrogatory glance at 
Evelyn, who returned it by one in which defiance and fear 
seemed strangely mingled. Ruth caught the silent interchange 
of looks, and wondered what was the tacit antagonism between 
these two. 

“You will know all about the work soon cnunge, ” said 
Evelyn, shrugging her pretty shoulders. 

“Evelyn, how can you!” exclaimed Marjorie indignantly. 
“Don’t frighten the poor girl by hinting at horrors in that 
fashion. ’Tisn’t really so bad,” she added consolingly to Ruth. 
“They don’t, as a rule, give the new pros. more than three 
persons’ share of work, and if you are lucky enough not to be 
put in the Benson Ward, you don’t get reported to the committee 
more than twice a week on an average.” 

“Marjorie, you are really too bad,” said Lena laughing. “I 
am afraid, Nurse Ruth, you will get a peculiar idea of the 
Kemperton Hospital nurses from this degenerate specimen.” 

Before Marjorie could retort, a bell clanged violently below, 
and she jumped up. 

“Oh! that abomination. I should like to drown it as deep as 
the Danes did the Bosham bell. Come along, your Serene 
Highness, I want to get down before the Benson appears.” 

Linking Lena’s arm in hers, she disappeared down the stair- 
case, while Evelyn followed more sedately with Ruth. 

“That’s our maddest probationer,” whispered Evelyn laugh- 
ing. “But she is one of the best nurses in the hospital, for all 
her wild ways.” 

In the nurses’ sitting-room they found the whole day staff 
assembled. Supper, as presided over by Mrs. Denbigh, was a 
depressingly correct function, and the prayers that followed 
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even more so. These formalities concluded, the nurses filed 
decorously out of the room, a decorum which was scattered to 
the winds as soon as they found themselves outside the door. 

“You will go to the Walton Ward to-morrow, Nurse Ruth,” 
said Mrs. Denbigh, as Ruth passed her. 

“Good, that’s my ward,” said Evelyn. “I am so glad she has 
put you there. I am sure we shall be friends.” 

“T hope so,” said Ruth gratefully. “It is so good of you to 
take up a forlorn stranger like this.” 

“You will soon get used to things. I remember when I came 
first how strange it all seemed to me, and how worried I used to 
be over my work. But now—vive Ja bagatelle !—I have learnt 
to take life more lightly.” 

“ Are you fond of nursing?” asked Ruth doubtfully. 

“Bah! What would you have me say? Every nurse is, by 
virtue of her profession, supposed to be devoted to nursing. 
Better not probe beneath the surface, my friend. Of course I 
must be fond of nursing, for am I not a nurse?” 

The light mocking tone jarred a little, but Ruth tried to think 
the girl’s cynicism was only assumed. 


An hour later the Kemperton Hospital was wrapped in dark- 
ness, except where the night lamps burned dimly in the long 
wards, and Ruth, lying upon her bed with wide-open, sleepless 
eyes, was wondering what the morrow would bring. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE WARDS. 


RUTH’S introduction to the wards next morning was rather a 
revelation. She had been bracing herself to meet painful sights, 
and the first glimpse of the long, sunlit room, with its row of 
high windows on either side, the one at the end opening on to 
a balcony, from which you could catch a pleasant vista of blue 
sky and waving trees, its snowy-white beds, its ferns and flowers 
brightening the blue-covered tables, considerably upset her 
preconceived notions. 

She never forgot that morning—the strangeness of every- 
thing, the endless journeys up and down the long ward, the 
first lesson in hospital bed-making (she had been cherishing the 
delusion that at least she knew how to make a bed), the Sister’s 
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short, decisive orders, the tiny, pale-faced atom she was directed 
to wash, and who watched her tentative efforts with an air of 
condescending forbearance, as who should say—“I have seen 
many new nurses in my day, and I daresay you will learn in 
time.” 

About ten o’clock Evelyn hurried up to her. 

“Put that brush away now. Dr. Carnegie is just coming into 
the ward.” 

Evelyn’s face was dyed by a faint pink flush, but it might have 
been only the effect of her haste to get the objectionable brush 
removed out of sight. 

Ruth could not help looking with some curiosity at the young 
man who was just entering, and who appeared to form so large 
a factor in the life at Kemperton. 

“ A wretched, effeminate-looking, little mannikin ”"—That was 
the first impression Dudley Carnegie’s handsome face and slight 
figure produced upon her. It was only when she could study 
that face more closely, could see that the fair curly hair hid a 
. brow by no means unintellectual, that the blue eyes were keen 
as a hawk’s, and that the tender womanish curve of the mouth 
was counteracted by the square resolute chin, that she came to 
the conclusion that possibly the handsome face concealed as 
much as it revealed of its owner’s character. But it was not 
till long after that that character was fully revealed to her. 

Dr. Carnegie moved from one bed to another on his tour of 
inspection, and Ruth’s opinion of the “ mannikin ” began to rise, 
as she noted the cool, deliberate manner, the skilful touch, the 
suggestion of innate power about him. She could not avoid 
seeing, too, how his face softened when he came to any of the 
children, and how they looked up at him with that instinctive 
trust which is the surest sign that the winner of it wears his 
heart in the right place. 

He stopped a long while at the bedside of one little fellow, a 
pitiful scrap of humanity, with arms and legs like shrivelled 
drumsticks, and a poor little wasted, distorted, body which would 
never rise again from that narrow bed, never again run and 
jump and exult in the glad sunshine and God’s gift of living— 
only lie and wait with that childlike patience which is so sad 
because so utterly wuchildlike, for the great unknown future 
which was dawning upon him. 
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“ How was the pain last night, Willie—boy ?” asked the young 
man gently, seating himself by the side of the child, who smiled 
a faint ghost-like smile at his friend. 

“Oh! it was very, very bad,” he whispered. “But I thought 
of what you said to me about the others, and I tried not to cry ; 
I did try hard.” 

“You are my brave boy, Willie. I am sure you did your 
best not to disturb them.” 

The young doctor’s face had grown very tender as he stooped 
over the child ; then, as he raised his head, he caught the look 
of sympathetic, quivering pain on Ruth’s face. 

It arrested his attention involuntarily. 

Dudley Carnegie was well accustomed to the ordinary type of 
nurses who passed through the Kemperton Hospital, the young 
women who tended their patients with more or less solicitude, 
studied medical books, broke the rules, circumvented the matron, 
and flirted with himself, all with a gay zmsouciance which some- 
times astonished this young man, who was prone to take life 
seriously. This girl looked somehow different, and the instant 
chill of reserve which came over her, fading the sympathy out 
of her face, when she perceived his interest, only deepened that 
interest in a young man who had possibly had too much 
adulation offered him. 

“ Nurse, have you ever been in a hospital before ?” 

The question was abrupt, and Ruth involuntarily drew herself 
up as she answered in the negative. 

“Hm—n! Do you think you will like the work ?” 

“T have hardly had sufficient opportunity of judging yet.” 

Ruth was keenly conscious that Evelyn was arching her brows 
in slightly displeased astonishment, and that the sister-in-charge 
was looking at her with faint amusement. 

Possibly, Dr. Carnegie also saw it, for he turned back to the 
bedside, and during the remainder of his visit addressed no 
further remarks to her. Yet Ruth was perfectly aware of, and 
inwardly fuming against, his quiet scrutiny of her every move- 
ment, as she followed in her humble position at the end of the 
small procession. 

When the last patient had been seen, and Dr. Carnegie’s short 
decisive step had died away down the corridor, Evelyn turned to 
Ruth with a forced laugh. 
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“You should feel honoured, my dear. It is not often that His 
Highness condescends to notice a new nurse in that fashion.” 

“I am afraid I scarcely feel the honour to be such an over- 
whelming one,” replied Ruth, with quiet scorn. “I could very 
well have dispensed with Dr. Carnegie’s questions, which did 
not appear to me to have much to do with the subject in hand,” 
and Ruth marched off indignantly to the other end of the ward, 
determined Evelyn should not have a second opportunity of 
making such remarks. 

That afternoon happened to be visiting-day, and Ruth 
watched with keen interest and amusement the odd groups 
surrounding each bed. Here a young wife had brought her 
baby to see “poor dadda”; there an old, grey-headed fellow 
suffering from sciatica, was minutely describing his symptoms 
to a group of admiring friends; there a young fellow of twenty 
was solacing his soul in his enforced inaction by an inspiriting 
account of a street-fight, graphically described by an eye-witness, 

There were sadder groups too. There was the tall, haggard 
_ Irishman who was dying of phthisis, and whose dull, common- 
place wife was glorified into something very like heroism, as 
she sat silently clasping his hand, knowing she would only be 
able to pay him a few more visits, and resolved not to darken 
those by useless tears and wailings ; and there was wee Willie, 
clinging to his mother as tightly as his feeble strength would 
allow, while he gazed with large solemn eyes at the gaily-painted 
soldiers she had brought him. 

A hospital ward is a curious mixture of the comedy and 
tragedy of life. 

The next few weeks appeared to Ruth, when she looked back, 
to have passed like a flash, and yet she seemed years removed 
from the thoughts and feelings of a month ago. It was a vague 
confusion of new duties, new ideas, from which one or two 
apparently trivial incidents stood out sharp and clear. One of 
these was the day when Dr. Carnegie, in the middle of a clinical 
lecture, had turned to her and asked if she had read a certain 
well-known medical work. It happened to be one which she 
was then puzzling over. The opportunity of elucidation was 
too good to be lost, despite the proud reserve behind which she 
had entrenched herself ever since her first meeting with Dudley 
Carnegie. She answered frankly, and somehow found herself 
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drawn into an animated discussion with the young doctor, whose 
quiet remarks had a knack of drawing out his companion’s 
intelligence. 

After that day Ruth could not but realise that the barrier she 
had set up was perceptibly diminished, and that she was begin- 
ning to feel more friendly towards Dudley Carnegie than she 
would at one time have imagined possible. 

On another occasion he met her struggling up the stairs with 
a heavy scuttle of coals, and, taking it from her hand, demanded 
sharply why she was usurping the porter’s place. 

“T can’t find the porter, and our kitchen fire is nearly out!” 

Ruth was almost crying with heat and fatigue, and the doctor’s 
peremptory tone was very nearly the last straw. 

Dudley Carnegie paused and glanced whimsically around. 
No one was in sight—there was no knowing where the porter 
might be. He, the resident medical officer, would have to carry 
that scuttle himself! 

“The porter is a lazy dog, always out of the way when there 
is work to be done. Go on, nurse, and don’t let me see any 
more of this coal-carrying. It is not fit work for a woman.” 

Just as they reached the kitchen the door of the ward close 
by opened, and Evelyn Harrison walked out. She made no 
remark, though the spectacle of the immaculately correct house 
surgeon transformed into a coal porter was certainly unusual, 
but her brow contracted involuntarily when she saw his com- 
panion. A slight flush rose in the young man’s cheek, but he 
faced the matter out coolly enough, and, marching into the 
kitchen, deposited his burden on the floor, and departed, leaving 
the two girls gazing at each other. 

“Well, Iam sure! How very extraordinary,” said Evelyn, 
slowly. 

“Dr. Carnegie says coal-carrying is not fit for women, and he 
was very angry that 1 did not get the porter to bring that,” re- 
sponded Ruth coolly, though her face was suffused with angry 
blushes. 

“T wonder that he did not put his theory into practice then, 
by finding the porter for you,” rejoined Evelyn, mockingly. “I 
thought you professed to despise the prevailing worship of St. 
Dudley, Nurse Ruth ?” 

Ruth did not trust herself to reply, but left the kitchen, fuming 
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with rage against Evelyn, against the unlucky porter who had 
caused the trouble—even against Dudley Carnegie himself. But, 
on cooler reflection, she came to the conclusion this was 
manifestly unjust, and that there was no reason, because Evelyn 
put her own foolish construction on her conduct, to behave as 
if Dr. Carnegie were to blame. It would be attaching far too 
much importance to a trivial incident. 

Evelyn avoided her for a day or two, but at the end of that 
time grew tired of solitary sulking. In her own wilful fashion, 
she was really fond of Ruth, So, without making any actual 
allusion to what had passed, she tried to put matters once more 
on their old footing; and Ruth, whose open nature was quick 
to resent an injury, but quick also to forget it, was only too glad 
to bury the unpleasant incident. 

Another day which Ruth never forgot was that of her first 
operation. 

One morning, when she had just finished her dressings, Sister 
Courtenay came hurrying into the ward. 

. “Nurse Ruth, Mrs. Denbigh has sent me word you are to go 
and assist in the theatre this morning.” 

“Oh, Sister!—I can’t!” Ruth clasped her hands with a 
piteous gesture. 

“Don’t be so absurd! Do you ever intend to become a nurse? 
Because, if so, you know as well as I do that it is necessary for 
you to go tothe theatre. I should not have expected.you to 
turn coward, nurse.” 

The salutary tonic took effect. A faint colour stole back to 
Ruth’s cheek. 

“T am not a coward, Sister, and you know it. But—it is the 
first time.” 

“Well, my dear, and hasn’t there got to be a first time with 
everything? You foolish child, we have all been through the 
same experience. And”—more gravely—*if you wish to turn 
your nursing to good account, you must go through the difficulties 
of your preliminary training bravely.” 

She had struck the right chord. Ruth drew a long breath and 
stood more erect. 

“T will do my best. But—oh, Sister! can’t you tell me a little 
bit what I shall have to do?” 

“Possibly nothing; but keep your eyes open and your wits 
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about you ready for anything which may be required. Dr. 
Seymour is to perform the operation, and he can’t stand a nurse 
who seems all at sea. You had better go up at once, it is nearly 
eleven now.” 

In the theatre Ruth found Sister Benson and her assistant 
nurse, and in a few moments the two doctors entered. 

“You can bring in the child now, Sister,” said Dr. Carnegie, 
quietly. | 

Sister Benson vanished, to reappear almost immediately 
carrying a tiny blue-eyed creature of some six summers. 

The child held out her little thin arms to the doctor, as the 
Sister laid her down on the table. 

Ruth could not hear his low-toned remark as he took his 
place and began to work the ugly-looking chloroform apparatus, 
but she could hear only too well the pitiful cries which the mite 
set up. 

Presently the feeble wails died away, the convulsive movements 
of the tiny limbs ceased, and the surgeon began his task. For- 
tunately for Ruth, the evident inefficiency of the other nurse 
made it necessary for her to keep all her attention fixed on 
supplying the doctor’s needs. 

It was over at last, the little maimed limb was bound up, and 
the chloroform apparatus removed from the wee white face. 

“She does not come round quickly.” 

Dr. Seymour glanced somewhat anxiously at Carnegie, who 
stooped and put his stethoscope to the child’s heart. 

“Fetch me some brandy and a hypodermic.” 

Ruth took one glance at the baby face, over which an awful 
bluish shade was creeping, and was at the cupboard before even 
Sister Benson had realised the situation. It was the work of.a 
few moments only to charge and apply the tiny syringe, but it 
seemed an eternity before a faint breath parted the blue lips, anda 
shade of more natural colour stole into the wee, deathly pale face. 

Dudley Carnegie drew himself up with a long breath. 

“That was a near touch. You did well to fetch that brandy 
quickly, nurse.” 

Ruth answered nothing. The revulsion of feeling had left her 
sick and faint, the room was spinning round and round, and Dr. 
Carnegie’s voice sounded such a long way off. Was she going 
to sleep? 
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And then she suddenly forgot everything until she found her- 
self lying back in a chair, with someone holding a glass of water 
to her lips. She tried to sit up, and then she realised that she 
was still in the theatre, that the tiny patient had gone, and that 
—oh, crowning humiliation !—she had absolutely fainted on duty. 

The shock of the discovery restored her to her senses, and, she 
tried to struggle to her feet. 

“Sit still,” said an authoritative voice, and then Ruth saw that 
Dr. Seymour and Dudley Carnegie were standing beside her. 

“J—I am very sorry I have been so stupid,” she faltered, 
overwhelmed by the belief that she had disgraced herself irre- 
trievably in the great surgeon’s eyes. 

“Never mind, you will do better another time,” said Dr. 
Seymour, quite kindly, considering the bear-like temper with 
which he was usually accredited. “This is your first operation, 
I believe, and it was perhaps rather a trying one. You did very 
well till—well, till you let your feelings get the better of you. 
Come, you need not look so woebegone. Drink a little more 
water, and then go up to your room and lie down for half an 
hour. An unnaturally sensitive temperament, I should say,” he 
added in a lower tone to Carnegie, as Ruth rose and left the 
room. “Not exactly the type to make a good hospital nurse, 
yet she seems quick and intelligent beyond the average.” 

“Yes, she is rather a remarkable girl, I fancy,” returned 
Carnegie carelessly. “Has only been here about a month, and 
has learnt as much in that time as many do in six. But I think 
you are right about the temperament. I have seen her wince 
and shudder with absolute pain when some unlucky devil has 
been groaning with rheumatic fever. Such a nature as that is 
only a torture to itself in a hospital ward.” 

“ True, yet I don’t know how it would be if all hospital 
workers were as cool and dispassionate as—as Mrs. Denbigh, for 
instance. And, anyway, Carnegie, you cannot talk, for I believe 
you have more feeling, hidden away under that rocky exterior of 
yours, than you would care to acknowledge.” 


(To be continued.) 





